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- jon question whether war is ever justified, and if so 
under what circumstances, is one which has been 
forcing itself upon the attention of all thoughtful men. On 
this question I find myself in the somewhat painful position 
of holding that no single one of the combatants is justified 
in the present war, while not taking the extreme Tolstoyan 
view that war is under all circumstances a crime. Opin- 
ions on such a subject as war are the outcome of feeling 
rather than of thought: given a man’s emotional tempera- 
ment, his convictions, both on war in general, and on any 
particular war which may occur during his lifetime, can 
be predicted with tolerable certainty. The arguments 
used will be mere reinforcements to convictions otherwise 
reached. The fundamental facts in this as in all ethical 
questions are feelings; all that thought can do is to clarify 
and systematize the expression of those feelings, and it is 
such clarifying and systematizing of my own feelings that 
I wish to attempt in the present article. 


I, 


The question of the rights and wrongs of a particular war 
is generally considered from a juridical or quasi-juridical 
standpoint: so and so broke such and such a treaty, 
crossed such and such a frontier, committed such and 
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such technically unfriendly acts, and therefore by the rules 
it is permissible to kill as many of his nation as modern 
armaments render possible. There is a certain unreality, 
a certain lack of imaginative grasp about this way of view- 
ing matters. It has the advantage, always dearly prized 
by lazy men, of substituting a formula, at once ambiguous 
and easily applied, for the vital realization of the conse- 
quences of acts. The juridical point of view is in fact an 
illegitimate transference, to the relations of States, of 
principles properly applicable to the relation of individuals 
within a State. Within a State, private war is forbidden, 
and the disputes of private citizens are settled, not by their 
own force, but by the force of the police, which, being over- 
whelming, very seldom needs to be explicitly displayed. 
It is necessary that there should be rules aécording to which 
the police decide who is to be considered in the right in a 
private dispute. These rules constitute law. The chief 
gain derived from the law and the police is the abolition of 
private wars, and this gain is independent of the question 
whether the law as it stands is the best possible. It is 
therefore in the public interest that the man who goes 
against the law should be considered in the wrong, not 
because of the excellence of the law, but because of the 
importance of avoiding the resort to force as between indi- 
viduals within the State. 

In the interrelation of States nothing of the same sort 
exists. There is, it is true, a body of conventions called 
‘international law,’”’ and there are innumerable treaties 
between High Contracting Powers. But the conventions 
and the treaties differ from anything that could properly 
be called law by the absence of sanction: there is no police 
force able or willing to enforce their observance. It follows 
from this that every nation concludes multitudes of diver- 
gent and incompatible treaties, and that, in spite of the 
high language one sometimes hears, the main purpose of 
the treaties is in actual fact to afford the sort of pretext 
which is considered respectable for engaging in war with 
another Power. A Power is considered unscrupulous when 
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it goes to war without previously providing itself with 
such a pretext—unless indeed its opponent is a small coun- 
try,in which case it is only to be blamed if that small country 
happens to be under the protection of some other Great 
Power. England and Russia may partition Persia imme- 
diately after guaranteeing its integrity an independence, 
because no other Great Power has a recognized interest in 
Persia, and Persia is one of those small States in regard to 
which treaty obligations are not considered binding. France 
and Spain, under a similar guarantee as to Morocco, must 
not partition it without first compensating Germany, 
because it is recognized that, until such compensation has 
been offered and accepted, Germany, though not Morocco, 
has a legitimate interest in the preservation of that country. 
All Great Powers having guaranteed the neutrality of 
Belgium, England has a recognized right to resent its 
violation—a right which is exercised when it is believed 
to be to England’s interest, and waived when England’s 
interest is not thought to be involved. A treaty is there- 

fore not to be regarded as a contract having the same kind ~ 
of binding force as belongs to private contracts; it is to be 
regarded merely as a means of giving notice to rival 
powers that certain acts may, if the national interest so 
demand, form one of those reasons for war which are recog- 
nized as legitimate. If the faithful observance of treaties 
were a frequent occurrence, like the observance of con- 
tracts, the breach of a treaty might be a real and not merely 
a formal ground for war, since it would tend to weaken the 
practice of deciding disputes by agreement rather than by 
armed force. In the absence of such a practice, however, 
appeal to treaties is only to be regarded as part of the 
diplomatic machinery. A nation whose diplomacy has 
been skilfully conducted will always, when it belies that 
its interests demand war, be able to find some treaty or 
agreement bringing its intervention within the rules of the 
diplomatic game. It is obvious, however, that, so long as 
treaties are only observed when it is convenient to do so, 
the rules of the diplomatic game have nothing to do with 
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the question whether embarking or participating in a war 
will or will not be for the good of mankind, and it is this 
question which has to be decided in considering whether a 
war is justified or not. 


II. 


It is necessary, in regard to any war, to consider, not its 
paper justification in past agreements, but its real justifica- 
tion in the balance of good which it is to bring to mankind. 
At the beginning of a war each nation, under the influence 
of what is called patriotism, believes that its own victory 
is both certain and of great importance to mankind. The 
praiseworthiness of this belief has become an accepted 
maxim of common sense: even when war is actually in 
progress it is held to be natural and right that a citizen of 
an enemy country should regard the victory of his side as 
assured and highly desirable. By concentrating attention 
upon the supposed advantages of the victory of our own 
side, we become more or less blind to the evils inseparable 
from war and equally certain whichever side may ulti- 
mately prove victorious. Yet so long as these are not 
fully realized, it is impossible to judge justly whether a 
war is or is not likely to be beneficial to the human race. 
Although the theme is trite, it is necessary therefore briefly 
to remind ourselves what the evils of war really are. 

To begin with the most obvious evil: large numbers of 
young men, the most courageous and the most physically 
fit in their respective nations, are killed, bringing great 
sorrow to their friends, loss to the community, and gain 
only to themselves. Many others are maimed for life, 
some go mad, and others become nervous wrecks, mere 
useless and helpless derelicts. Of those who survive many 
will be brutalized and morally degraded by the fierce busi- 
ness of killing, which, however much it may be the soldier’s 
duty, must shock and often destroy the more humane 
instincts. As every truthful record of war shows, fear and 
hate let loose the wild beast in a not inconsiderable propor- 
tion of combatants, leading to strange cruelties, which 
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must be faced, but not dwelt upon if sanity is to be pre- 
served. 

Of the evils of war to the non-combatant population in 
the regions where fighting occurs, the recent misfortunes of 
Belgium have afforded an example upon which it is not 
necessary to enlarge. It is necessary, however, to point 
out that the misfortunes of Belgium do not, as is commonly 
believed in England, afford a reason in favor of war. 
Hatred, by a tragic delusion, perpetuates the very evils 
from which it springs. The sufferings of Belgium are 
attributed to the Germans and not to war; and thus the 
very horrors of the war are used to stimulate the desire to 
increase their area and intensity. Even assuming the 
utmost humanity compatible with the conduct of military 
operations, it cannot be doubted that, if the troops of the 
Allies penetrate into the industrial regions of Germany, the 
German population will have to suffer a great part of the 
misfortunes which Germany has inflicted upon Belgium. 
To men under the influence of hate this thought is a cause 
of rejoicing, but to men in whom humane feeling is not 
extinct it shows that our sympathy with Belgium should 
make us hate war rather than Germany. 

The evils which war produces outside the area of mili- 
tary operations are perhaps even more serious, for though 
less intense they are far more widespread. Passing by the 
anxiety and sorrow of those whose sons or husbands or 
brothers are at the front, the extent and consequences of 
the economic injury inflicted by war are much greater 
than is usually realized. It is common to speak of eco- 
nomic evils as merely material, and of desire for economic 
progress as grovelling and uninspired. This view is per- 
haps natural in well-to-do people, to whom economic 
progress means setting up a motor car or taking holidays 
in Scotland instead of at the seaside. But with regard to 
the poorer classes of society, economic progress is the first 
condition of many spiritual goods and even often of life 
itself. An overcrowded family, living in a slum in con- 
ditions of filth and immorality, where half the children die 
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from ignorance of hygiene and bad sanitation, and the 
remainder grow up stunted and ignorant—such a family 
ean hardly make progress mentally or spiritually, except 
through an improvement in its economic condition. And 
without going to the very bottom of the social scale, eco- 
nomic progress is essential to the possibility of good educa- 
tion, of a tolerable existence for women, and of that breadth 
and freedom of outlook upon which any solid and national 
advance must be based. It is not the most oppressed or 
the most ill-used who make an effective plea for social 
justice, for some reorganization of society which shall give 
less to the idler and more to the common man. Through- 
out the Napoleonic wars, while the landowners of England 
continually increased their rent-rolls, the mass of the wage- 
earning population sank into greater and greater destitu- 
tion. It was only afterwards, during the long peace, that 
a less unjust distribution began to be possible. It cannot 
be doubted that the desire on the part of the rich to dis- 
tract men’s minds from the claims of social justice has 
been more or less unconsciously one of the motives leading 
to war in modern Europe. Everywhere the well-to-do and 
the political parties which represent their interests have 
been the chief agents in stirring up international hatred 
and in persuading the working man that his real enemy is 
the foreigner. Thus war, and the fear of war, has a double 
effect in retarding social progress: it diminishes the re- 
sources available for improving the condition of the wage- 
earning classes, and it distracts men’s minds from the 
need and possibility of general improvement by persuading 
them that the way to better themselves is to injure their 
comrades in some other country. It is as a protest against 
this delusion that international socialism has arisen, and 
whatever may be thought of socialism as an economic 
doctrine, its internationalism makes it the sanest force 
in modern politics, and the only body which has preserved 
some degree of judgment and humanity in the present 
chaos. 

Of all the evils of war the greatest, in my opinion, is the 
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purely spiritual evil: the hatred, the injustice, the repudi- 
ation of truth, the artificial conflict, where, if once the 
blindness of atavistic instincts and the sinister influence of 
anti-social interests, such as those of armaments with their 
subservient press, could be overcome, it would be seen 
that there is a real consonance of interest and essential 
identity of human nature, and every reason to replace 
hatred by love. Mr. Norman Angell has well shown how 
unreal, as applied to the conflicts of civilized States, is the 
whole vocabulary of international conflict, how illusory 
are the gains supposed to be obtained by victory, and how 
fallacious are the injuries which nations, in times of peace, 
are supposed to inflict upon each other in economic com- 
petition. The importance of this thesis lies, not so much 
in its direct economic application, as in the hope which it 
affords for the liberation of better spiritual impulses in the 
relations of different communities. To love our enemies, 
however desirable, is not easy; and therefore it is well to 
realize that the enmity springs only from blindness, not 
from any inexorable physical necessity. 


Il. 


Are there any wars which achieve so much for the good 
of mankind as to outweigh all the evils we have been con- 
sidering? I think there have been such wars in the past, 
but they are not wars of the sort with which our diplo- 
matists are concerned, for which our armies and navies 
have been prepared, and which are exemplified by the 
present conflict. For purposes of classification we may 
roughly distinguish four kinds of wars, though of course in 
any given case a war is not likely to be quite clearly of any a 
one of the four kinds. With this proviso we may dis- 
tinguish: (1) Wars of Colonization; (2) Wars of Principle; 
(3) Wars of Self-defence; (4) Wars of Prestige. Of these~ 
four kinds I should say that the first and second are fairly 
often justified; the third seldom, except against an adver- 
sary of inferior civilization; and the fourth, which is the 
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sort to which the present war belongs, never. Let us con- 
sider these four kinds of war in succession. 

By a ‘‘war of colonization” I mean a war whose pur- 
pose is to drive out the whole population of some territory 
and replace it by an invading population of a different 
race. Ancient wars were very largely of this kind, of 
which we have a good example in the Book of Joshua. 
In modern times the conflicts of Europeans with American- 
Indians, Maories, and other aborigines in temperate re- 
gions, have been of this kind. Such wars are totally devoid 
of technical justification, and are apt to be more ruthless 
than any other war. Nevertheless, if we are to judge by 
results, we cannot regret that such wars have taken place. 
They have the merit, often quite fallaciously claimed for 
all wars, of leading in the main to the survival of the fittest, 
and it is chiefly through such wars that the civilized por- 
tion of the world has been extended from the neighbor- 
hood of the Mediterranean to the greater part of the 
earth’s surface. The eighteenth century, which liked to 
praise the virtues of the savage and contrast them with 
the gilded corruption of courts, nevertheless had no scruple 
in thrusting the noble savage out from his North American 
hunting grounds. And we cannot at this date bring our- 
selves to condemn the process by which the American 
continent has been acquired for European civilization. 
In order that such wars may be justified, it is necessary 
that there should be a very great and undeniable differ- 
ence between the civilization of the colonizers and that 
of the dispossessed natives. It is necessary also that the 
climate should be one in which the invading race can 
flourish. When these conditions are satisfied the conquest 
becomes justified, though actual fighting against the dis- 
possessed inhabitants ought, of course, to be avoided as 
far as is compatible with colonizing. Many humane peo- 
ple will object in theory to the justification of this form 
of robbery, but I do not think that any practical or effect- 
ive objection is likely to be made. 

Such wars, however, belong now to the past. The re- 
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gions where the white men can live are all allotted, either 
to white races or to yellow races to whom the white man 
is not clearly superior, and whom, in any case, he is not 
strong enough to expel. Apart from small punitive ex- 
peditions, wars of colonization, in the true sense, are no 
longer possible. What are nowadays called colonial wars 
do not aim at the complete occupation of a country by a 
conquering race; they aim only at securing certain govern- 
mental and trading advantages. They belong, in fact, 
rather with what I call wars of prestige, than with wars of 
colonization in the old sense. There are, it is true, a few 
rare exceptions. The Greeks in the second Balkan war 
conducted a war of colonization against the Bulgarians; 
throughout a certain territory which they intended to 
occupy, they killed all the men, and carried off all the 
women. But in such cases, the only possible justification 
fails, since there is no evidence of superior civilization on 
the side of the conquerors. 

In spite, however, of the fact that wars of colonization 
belong to the past, men’s feelings and beliefs about war 
are still those appropriate to the extinct conditions which 
rendered such wars possible. When the present war began, 
many people in England imagined that if the Allies were 
victorious Germany would cease to exist: Germany was 
to be ‘‘destroyed”’ or ‘‘smashed,”’ and since these phrases 
sounded vigorous and cheering, people failed to see that 
they were totally devoid of meaning. There are some 
seventy million Germans; with great good fortune, we 
might, in a successful war, succeed in killing two millions 
of them. There would then still be sixty-eight million 
Germans, and in a few years the loss of population due 
to the war would be made good. Germany is not merely a 
State, but a nation, bound together by a common lan- 
guage, common traditions, and common ideals. What- 
ever the outcome of the war, this nation will still exist 
at the end of it, and its strength cannot be permanently 
impaired. But imagination in what pertains to war is 
still dominated by Homer and the Old Testament; men 
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who cannot see that circumstances have changed since 
those works were composed are called “practical” men 
and are said to be free from illusions. Those, on the other 
hand, who have some understanding of the modern world, 
and some capacity for freeing their minds from the in- 
fluence of phrases, are called dreamy idealists, Utopians, 
traitors, and friends of every country but their own. If 
the facts were understood, wars amongst civilized nations 
would cease, owing to their inherent absurdity. Men’s 
passions always lag behind their political organizations, 
and facts which leave no outlet for passions are not readily 
admitted. In order that hatred, pride and violence may 
find an outlet, men unconsciously blind themselves to 
the plainest facts of politics and economics, and modern 
war continues to be waged with the phrases and theories 
invented by simpler men in a simpler age. 
IV. 

The second type of war which may sometimes be justified 
is what may be called “the war of principle.” To this 
kind belong the wars of Protestant and Catholic, and the 
English and American civil wars. In such cases, each side, 
or at least one side, is honestly convinced that the progress 
of mankind depends upon the adoption of certain be- 
liefs—beliefs which, through blindness or natural depravity, 
mankind will not regard as reasonable, except when pre- 
sented at the point of the bayonet. Such wars may be 
justified: for example, a nation practising religious tolera- 
tion may be justified in resisting a persecuting nation 
holding a different creed. On this ground we might justify 
the resistance of the Dutch to the English and French 
combined in the time of Charles II. But wars of principle 
are much less often justified than is believed by those 
in whose age they occur. It is very rarely that a prin- 
ciple of genuine value to mankind can only be propagated 
by military force: as a rule, it is the bad part of men’s 
principles, not the good part, which makes it necessary to 
fight for their defence. And for this reason the bad part 
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rather than the good rises to prominence during the 
progress of the war of principle. A nation undertaking 
a war in defence of religious toleration would be almost 
certain to persecute those of its citizens who did not believe 
in religious toleration. A war on behalf of democracy, 
if it is long and fierce, is sure to end in the exclusion from 
all share of power of those who do not support the war. 
Mr. George Trevelyan in an eloquent passage describes 
the defeat which, as the ultimate outcome of our civil 
war, overtook alike the ideals of the Roundheads and the 
ideals of the Cavaliers. ‘‘And this was the curse of the 
victors, not to die, but to live, and almost to lose their 
awful faith in God, when they saw the Restoration, not 
of the old gaiety that was too gay for them and the old 
loyalty that was too loyal for them, but of corruption and 
selfishness that had neither country nor king. The sound 
of the Roundhead cannon has long ago died away, but still 
the silence of the garden is heavy with unalterable fate, 
brooding over besiegers and besieged, in such haste to 
destroy each other and permit only the vile to survive.’’! 
This common doom of opposite ideals is the usual, though 
not the invariable, penalty of supporting ideals by force. 
While it may therefore be conceded that such wars are 
not invariably to be condemned, we must nevertheless 
scrutinize very skeptically the claim of any particular 
war to be justified on the ground of the victory which it 
brings to some important principle. 

There are some who maintain that the present war is 
a war in defence of democracy. I do not know whether 
this view is adopted by the Tsar, and for the sake of the 
stability of the Alliance I sincerely hope that it is not. 
I do not, however, desire to dispute the proposition that 
democracy in the western nations would suffer from the 
victory of Germany. What I do wish to dispute is the 
belief not infrequently entertained in England that if 
the Allies are victorious democracy can be forced upon 





1George M. Trevelyan, Clio, A Muse, and other Essays literary and pe- 
destrian, London, 1913, pp. 26-27. 
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a reluctant Germany as part of the conditions of peace. 
Men who think thus have lost sight of the spirit of democ- 
racy in worship of the letter. The Germans have the 
form of government which they desire, and therefore any 
other form, imposed by alien victors, would be less in 
harmony with the spirit of democracy, however much 
it might conform to the letter. Men do right to desire 
strongly the victory of ideals which they believe to be im- 
portant, but it is almost always a sign of yielding to undue 
impatience when men believe that what is valuable in 
their ideals can be furthered by the substitution of force 
for peaceful persuasion. To advocate democracy by war 
is only to repeat, on a vaster scale and with far more tragic 
results, the error of those who have sought it hitherto 
by the assassin’s knife and the bomb of the anarchist. 


V. 

The next kind of war to be considered is the war of self- 
defence. This kind of war is almost universally admitted 
to be justifiable, and is condemned only by Christ and 
Tolstoy. The justification of wars of self-defence is very 
convenient, since so far as I know there has never yet been 
a war which was not one of self-defence. Every strategist 
assures us that the true defence is offence; every great 
nation believes that its own overwhelming strength is the 
only possible guarantee of the world’s peace and can only 
be secured by the defeat of other nations. In the present 
war, Servia is defending itself against the brutal aggression 
of Austria-Hungary; Austria-Hungary is defending itself 
against the disruptive revolutionary agitation which Servia 
is believed to have fomented; Russia is defending Slavdom 
against the menace of Teutonic aggression; Germany is 
defending Teutonic civilization against the encroachments 
of the Slav; France is defending itself against a repetition 
of 1870; and England, which sought only the preservation 
of the status quo, is defending itself against a prospective 
menace to its maritime supremacy. The claim of each 
side to be fighting in self-defence appears to the other side 
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mere wanton hypocrisy, because in each case the other side 
believes that self-defence is only to be achieved by con- 
quest. So long as the principle of self-defence is recog- 
nized as affording always a sufficient justification for war, 
this tragic conflict of irresistible claims remains unavoid- 
able. In certain cases, where there is a clash of differing 
civilizations, a war of self-defence may be justified on the 
same grounds as a war of principle. I think, however, 
that, even as a matter of practical politics, the principle of 
non-resistance contains an immense measure of wisdom if 
only men would have the courage to carry it out. The 
evils suffered during a hostile invasion are suffered because 
resistance is offered: the Duchy of Luxemburg, which was 
not in a position to offer resistance, has escaped the fate 
of the other regions occupied by hostile troops. What?one 
civilized nation can achieve against another by means of 
conquest is very much less than is commonly supposed. 
It is said, both here and in Germany, that each side is 
fighting for its existence; but when this phrase is scrutinized, 
it is found to cover a great deal of confusion of thought 
induced by unreasoning panic. We cannot destroy Ger- 
many even by a complete military victory, nor conversely, 
could Germany destroy England even if our Navy were 
sunk and London occupied by the Prussians. English 
civilization, the English language, English manufactures 
would still exist, and as a matter of practical politics it 
would be totally impossible for Germany to establish a 
tyranny in this country. If the Germans, instead of being 
resisted by force of arms, had been passively permitted to 
establish themselves wherever they pleased, the halo of 
glory and courage surrounding the brutality of military 
success would have been absent, and public opinion in 
Germany itself would have rendered any oppression impos- 
sible. The history of our own dealings with our colonies 
affords abundant examples to show that under such circum- 
stances the refusal of self-government is not possible. In 
a word, it is the means of repelling hostile aggression which 
make hostile aggression disastrous and which generate the 
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fear by which hostile nations come to think aggression 
justified. As between civilized nations, therefore, non-re- 
sistance would seem not only a distant religious ideal, but 
the course of practical wisdom. Only pride and fear stand 
in the way of its adoption. But the pride of military glory 
might be overcome by a nobler pride, and the fear might 
be overcome by a clearer realization of the solidity and 
indestructibility of a modern civilized nation. 
VI. 

The last kind of war we have to consider is what I have 
called ‘‘the war of prestige.’’ Prestige is seldom more than 
one element in the causes of a war, but it is often a very 
important element. In the present war, until the war had 
actually broken out, it was almost the only thing involved, 
although as soon as the war began other and much more 
important matters came to be at stake. The initial ques- 
tion between Austria and Russia was almost wholly one of 
prestige. The lives of Balkan peasants could not have 
been much affected for good or evil by the participation or 
non-participation of Austrian officials in the trial of sup- 
posed Servian accomplices in the Sarajevo murders. This 
important question, which is the one on which the war is 
being fought, concerns what is called the hegemony of the 
Balkans, and this is entirely a question of prestige. Men 
desire the sense of triumph, and fear the sense of humilia- 
tion which they would have in yielding to the demands of 
another nation. Rather than forego the triumph, rather 
than endure the humiliation, they aré willing to inflict 
upon the world all those disasters which it is now suffering 
and all that exhaustion and impoverishment which it must 
long continue to suffer. The willingness to inflict and 
endure such evils is almost universally praised; it is called 
high-spirited, worthy of a great nation, showing fidelity to 
ancestral traditions. The slightest sign of reasonableness 
is attributed to fear, and received with shame on the one 
side and with derision on the other. In private life exactly 
the same state of opinion existed so long as duelling was 
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practised, and exists still in those countries in which this 
custom still survives. It is now recognized, at any rate in 
the Anglo-Saxon world, that the so called ‘‘honor’”’ which 
made duelling appear inevitable was a folly and a delusion. 
It is perhaps not too much to hope that the day may come 
when the honor of nations, like that of individuals, will 
be no longer measured by their willingness to inflict slaugh- 
ter. It can hardly be hoped, however, that such a change 
will be brought about while the affairs of nations are left in 
the keeping of diplomatists whose status is bound up with 

he diplomatic or military triumph of the countries from 
which they come, and whose manner of life renders them 
unusually ignorant of all the political and economic facts 
of real importance and of all the changes of opinions and 
organization which make the present world different from 
that of the eighteenth century. If any real progress is to 
be made in introducing sanity into international relations, 
it is vital that these relations should be in the hands of men 
less aloof and less aristocratic, more in touch with common 
life, and more emancipated from the prejudices of a by- 
gone age. It is necessary also that popular education, 
instead of inflaming the hatred of foreigners and represent- 
ing even the tiniest triumph as worthy of even the greatest 
sacrifices, should aim rather at producing some sense of the 
solidarity of mankind and of the paltriness of those objects 
to which diplomatists, often secretly, think fit to pledge 
the manhood and heroism of nations. 

The objects for which men have fought in the past, 
whether just or unjust, are no longer to be achieved by 
wars amongst civilized nations. A great weight of tradi- 
tion, of financial interests, of political insincerity, is bound 
up with the anachronism of international hostility. It is, 
however, perhaps not chimerical to hope that the present 
war, which has shocked the conscience of mankind more 
than any war in previous history, may produce a revulsion 
against antiquated methods, and may lead the exhausted 
nations to insist upon that brotherhood and co-operation 
which their rulers have hitherto denied them. There is no 
Vol. XXV.—No. 2. 2 
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reason whatever against the settlement of all disputes by 
a Council of the Powers deliberating in public. Nothing 
stands in its way except the pride of rulers who wish to 
remain uncontrolled by anything higher than their own 
will. When this great tragedy has worked itself out to its 
disastrous conclusion, when the passions of hate and self- 
assertion have given place to compassion with the univer- 
sal misery, the nations will perhaps realize that they have 
fought in blindness and delusion, and that the way of 
mercy is the way of happiness for all. 
BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
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oe conception of nations is in a certain sense personal; 

that is to say they seem to have a sort of individuality 
of their own and in their dealings and behavior may be 
judged by a personal standard. But it is difficult to 
analyze the elements which go to make up the popular 
conception of one nation by another. The traditional 
symbolic figures used by cartoonists of all nationalities 
in their pictorial presentment of international events often 
become exaggerated into caricatures portraying national 
peculiarities in a rude and comic form, but they serve as a 
basis for the popular notion of the foreigner. Personal 
intercourse between travellers and foreign residents, histor- 
ical knowledge which is comparatively rare, and scraps of 
foreign news occasionally appearing in the newspapers help 
to fill in the details and an undefinable and yet distinct 
conception of what is felt to be the personality of a nation 
is thus formed. Personal qualities are attributed to the 
mass which are not always identical with the qualities 
found to exist in individuals composing that mass. But 
this rough characterization, which is by no means with- 
out justification, will not carry anyone very far in the com- 
prehension of foreign character. A traveller is struck not so 
much by the peculiarity of the people he visits for the 
first time as by their similarity to his own kith and kin. 
He feels, however, after a while, a difference of tempera- 
ment, of perspective and of ideal, a subtle difference of 
character and method, which are more fundamental than 
the differences in appearance, manner, habit and cus- 
toms. But what is a nation? 

A nation is not in its composition primarily a geograph- 
ical nor a racial, but a political unit. It may extend over 
an area which has no geographical unity, it may com- 
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prise several races, but it must be able to uphold its inde- 
pendent political sovereignty. Precise definitions, which 
in the case of individual relations or even in the case of 
the relations of small communities of people to one another 
are comparatively simple, become exceedingly complex 
in regard to nations. As civilization has advanced, usage, 
expediency and agreements, varying in character and 
scope, between one state and another, have gradually 
produced a set of regulations which govern international 
relations and are known as international law. Unlike other 
law, the sanction for international law is indeterminate, 
resting in the degree in which each state considers cer- 
tain obligations binding in special and sometimes varying 
circumstances. There is no supreme authority as in ordi- 
nary law to insist on or enforce obedience from all nations 
to any precise code, but, in the main, there is a moral ob- 
ligation to conform to to which no civilized state is insen- 
sible, though its interpretation of its duty may, as in the 
case of individuals, become modified by special ambitions. 
A moral sense rests in the state somewhere. The ques- 
tion is how can it be reached, in what way can it be influ- 
enced and stimulated, and how may it be made to respond 
to its equivalent in other states. 

Like human beings, states differ widely in size and devel- 
opment. Restricted size by no means denotes inferiority 
or interferes with prosperity; on the contrary it can well 
be maintained that it materially assists it. Extended 
area, on the other hand, does not mean superiority, though 
it is frequently a matter for empty boasting. It chiefly 
signifies a much heavier weight of responsibility, which, 
in some cases, it may be found difficult to carry. Differ- 
ences in development are more marked and more impor- 
tant than differences in size, because they signify various 
forms of government and therefore correspond to great 
differences in the truly representative character of those 
who speak for the nation. Ina more or less autocratically- 
governed state, the nation’s voice represents only the 
opinion of the sovereign and his advisers. In a more or 
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less democratically-governed state it is the opinion of a 
government nominated from elected representatives. Even 
in the latter case, however, for reasons which will be made 
clear later, the people’s opinion carries little or no weight 
and exercises no influence. Yet, however unrepresenta- 
tive Foreign Ministers may be, their intercourse is the 
intercourse of nations, their opinion is accepted as the 
national opinion, their decisions bind the whole nation for 
whom they speak. 

Those who have been following the course of world 
politics during the last few years have been conscious 
of a great change in the relations between sovereign 
states. While outwardly the same conventions and meth- 
ods of intercourse between nations have been followed as in 
previous centuries, and while international communi- 
cation in the official world has continued more or less on 
the old lines, except for a greater centralization resulting 
from the introduction of the telegraph, there has been a 
marked and rapid development of intercourse socially, 
commercially, and financially among the peoples, a devel- 
opment of such a kind as to disclose more and more the 
inadequacy, and sometimes the positive inaccuracy, of 
the official voice as compared with the national sentiments. 
To put it in another way: Owing to the remarkable 
inventions and discoveries of the last half century, notably 
the rapidity of communication and transit, nations have 
been drawn closer to one another, the world has become 
smaller, international movements have grown, the com- 
mon interests of labor have been recognized, financial 
bonds have become stronger and more complex, and 
mutual knowledge and sympathy among the peoples has 
steadily increased. But, side by side with this, there has 
been no change whatever in the methods of diplomacy or 
in the means adopted, even in the most democratically- 
governed countries, to make a nation articulate. 

The protest against this growing inconsistency and 
want of sympathy between voice and sentiment has been 
feeble, and confined to the few who foresaw the dangers 
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that might arise from it. The peoples meanwhile— 
though by improved education increasingly capable of 
examining and pronouncing on matters of home politics— 
continued to be excluded from knowledge of foreign 
policy and from even a remote participation in its manage- 
ment. They accordingly take little or no interest in 
foreign affairs, though expressions of bewilderment and 
resentment escape them when rumors of war are circulated 
for no ostensible or conceivable reason of which they have 
any knowledge. Directly the dark cloud of actual war 
covers the whole sky; it is easy enough for each Govern- 
ment to tell its people whatever version it chooses of the 
cause and origin of the catastrophe, which each one in turn 
declares to be inevitable. In such circumstances, the 
people in their ignorance, and in the turmoil of impending 
calamity, will listen eagerly to the appeals of patriotism 
and concentrate their energies on the maintenance of 
national security, not concerning themselves with nego- 
tiations, conversations, treaties and ultimatums which 
they are quite unable to follow; indeed, any expression of 
opinion on their part generally serves to show how entirely 
in the dark they have been kept with regard to foreign 
politics, and how utterly incapable they are, owing to their 
enforced ignorance, of forming any judgment on the merits 
of international disputes. Yet, since the beginning of 
this century, the obvious advantages of peace, more 
especially from the economic and social point of view, had 
come to be more fully realized; the humanitarian arguments 
against war were beginning to be re-enforced by opinions 
founded on a more utilitarian and rationalistic basis, 
and the futility of war even more than its horrors was 
more generally recognized. But governments failed to 
respond; they failed to reflect or to take advantage of this 
awakening sentiment, and they never troubled to get the 
sanction and endorsement of public opinion for the line 
of policy they were pursuing. The great powers of Europe 
with an almost dogged determination began to prepare 
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for a conflict which need not have been inevitable, but 
which by their policy and action they made inevitable. 
It would be an exaggeration to say that the Governments 
alone were warlike and the peoples were permeated by 
entirely pacific sentiments. It is, unfortunately, too true 
that the Chauvinist spirit is easily engendered, and where 
the lust for dominion, the worship of force, and the igno- 
rant and aggressive spirit of Imperial ascendancy prevail, 
pure unadulterated Jingoism exists with all its sentimen- 
tality, and the flame can easily be fanned into a blaze by a 
judicious stirring of popular indignation. What govern- 
ments have entirely failed to do is to smother the flame 
or stifle these dangerous sentiments; on the contrary, they 
know that they can depend on this spirit to infect a whole 
nation when they have chosen the moment to strike. 
In fact the tendency of the governing class is to preserve 
for use in emergencies the lowest passions of the most igno- 
rant section of the population, and to deride the endeavors 
of the more enlightened to inculcate pacific notions into 
the public mind. War makes a selfish appeal, as the costly 
preparation for it actually pays some individuals in the 
purely financial sense; peaceonly pays the whole community 
in the long run. Therefore, as humanity is at present 
constituted, the former appeal will continue to be the 
stronger until the entire armaments business is placed 
under the sole control of the state. The pronounced 
growth of materialism in all classes within recent years has 
assisted very considerably in fostering the belief in gain by 
conquest, and has retarded the more idealistic belief in 
progress through peace. Thus it was that in the course 
of a week a series of diplomatic disputes was sufficient 
to plunge the whole of Europe into the most devastating 
war the world has ever seen. The actual quarrel between 
a few ministers, diplomats and monarchs was not the initial 
cause of war. It was the match struck in the powder 
magazine. The powder had been stored years before; 
secret diplomacy had committed each country to a certain 
perilous line of policy; the armaments competition had 
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been carried on in direct defiance of the wisest opinion 
even of statesmen, and war became inevitable long before 
the diplomats began to quarrel. In any case the peoples 
had no voice whatever either in the scattering of the 
gunpowder or the striking of the match. None of the 
decisions had their approval; the policy, as in all such cases, 
was presented to them as a fait accompli. 

The crucial question is whether the arbitrament of arms 
is the only method of attempting to settle acute differences. 
Is periodic war in fact inevitable? Whatever policy nations 
may adopt, will the evil passions of mankind in the mass 
always have to find vent until mankind as a whole has 
gone through a process of regeneration—that is until the 
millennium? Or can we set aside the fatalistic doctrine 
of inevitability, and, by allowing the improved state of 
feeling between peoples directly to influence governments, 
create in the course of time a new international usage of 
compulsory arbitratiom and mediation for the real settle- 
ment of disputes, and divert national energy into channels 
where it can operate against the truly destructive elements 
in the social life of each nation? Unfortunately, while the 
generation that experiences war and has immediate knowl- 
edge of its horrors and also of its futility is ready to learn 
a lesson, the succeeding generations have war presented to 
them in a historical setting bereft of its poignant and 
cruel reality, and they are accordingly far more acquiescent 
in its recurrence than their fathers would be in their 
place. Thus war successfully makes its appeal afresh to 
the lowest passions of each succeeding generation. 

There is no doubt a combative instinct in man. In the 
old racial feuds in barbaric times it was the prevailing 
instinct. Later on it became harnessed and organized by 
sovereigns in their dynastic wars. Ambitious statesmen 
and monarchs and unscrupulous governments, knowing 
the strengita of the emotional appeal of war, are still able 
to count on this instinct to further their ends, though 
racial animosities have been very much reduced as the 
attention of the democracies becomes more and more 
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occupied with industrial and economic problems at home 
which immediately concern them. The masses, although 
they are more articulate and self-conscious than formerly, 
are still handicapped by another instinct. This is the 
class instinct of subservience and obedience to their 
social superiors, and it is so deeply engrained that they 
can be easily disciplined and readily obey, more especially in 
countries where conscription exists. It is true then that 
it would take many centuries to strengthen as well as 
educate the mass of the people. But how about govern- 
ments? Is it possible to influence them and persuade 
them that murder and pillage, on however large scale it 
may be undertaken, will not, in national life any more than 
in individual life, solve disputes or remedy injustice? 

A very important factor to be taken into account in this 
connection is the traditional ambition of a nation, for it is 
on this that its foreign policy is founded. It may be terri- 
torial aggrandizement, it may be commercial expansion, it 
may be consolidation, it may simply be self-defence. But 
it matters a great deal what particular form the national 
ideal takes. To ignore this, and to formulate abstract 
principles on which nations ought to act, is to court failure 
in any attempt to adjust international relations on any- 
thing like a permanently satisfactory basis. National ambi- 
tions seldom now take a merely dynastic form. Reigning 
families inherit certain traditions from the middle ages 
when the state was the private hereditary possession of 
the sovereign; and from these traditions, in many cases, a 
national policy is evolved. The main difference between 
the present and the past in this respect is that autocracy 
is gradually being superseded by democracy and that inter- 
nal development is now generally understood to be more 
vitally important than any extra territorial acquisitions. 
Sometimes, however, the two are to some extent interde- 
pendent. A growing population may develop commercial 
ambitions which seem to necessitate expansion, and the 
trouble comes when between two or more states there is a 
clash or conflict inevitable in the achievement of the ob- 
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jects they have in view. Even this, however, would seem 
to be capable of adjustment by diplomatic means and 
capable of a settlement far more likely to be permanent 
than any settlement arrived at in consequence of war. 
Indeed the most serious argument against war is that it 
does not settle any dispute, but creates many new ones, 
which become the seeds of future wars. The conflicting 
ambitions, however, when left in the hands of a very small 
governing class and manipulated by them secretly, increase 
in intensity and are the real cause of trouble. As these 
ambitions cannot be altered, except in the course of time, 
there is a strong reason for a drastic change in the character 
and methods in each country of the authority which acts 
as the intermediary and claims to be the nation’s voice. 
Very few people know anything at all of how nations 
speak to one another; they do not understand that they 
are in constant communication, often of a confidential or 
secret character, and that their serious quarrels seldom 
arise from the correspondence of a few weeks which is 
eventually published to the world, but on the outcome of a 
diplomatic attitude adopted over a course of years. The 
diplomatic service in most countries is composed of men 
who have to be well off in order that one stratum, and that 
the upper social stratum, may alone be the class repre- 
sented. They are kept abroad from an early age and grow 
entirely out of touch with the changes in sentiment or the 
new progressive movements in their own country. Diplo- 
macy is an intricate game, nations are the pieces, secrecy 
and intrigue is part and parcel of the business. The foreign 
minister in one capital converses with the ambassador of a 
certain power; the foreign minister of that power converses 
with the other ambassador in the other capital. There is 
therefore a double method of communication. The two 
do not always tally, which is the cause not infrequently of 
grave confusion—a confusion which is by no means dis- 
pelled when the monarchs interfere and start a correspond- 
ence of their own. The whole system with its utterly out 
of date machinery, its absurd secrecy and intrigue, its 
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burlesque customs and pompous ceremonials, is calculated 
to produce the maximum amount of friction and of mis- 
understandings. The tone, the temper, the manner of the 
various representatives, though entirely unimportant mat- 
ters, in reality are often the determining factor in the suc- 
cess or failure of negotiations. A slighting word or tactless 
phrase from the lips of an ambassador to a foreign minister 
constitutes an insult from one whole nation, government 
and people to another whole nation. All this intercommu- 
nication can be concealed from the parliaments and people, 
who are only told just so much as is supposed to be good 
for them to know, and when statements are occasionally 
vouchsafed, it is often more with a view to mystification 
than elucidation. Until this antique method is changed, 
and as long as the game continues to be played only by a 
few of the governing class, it will constitute a perpetual 
source of danger. No doubt a certain amount of secrecy 
is essential. The people do not ask their so-called repre- 
sentatives to show their cards while play is proceeding, 
but they do demand and rightly demand that they should 
be told what game is being played, inasmuch as it is they 
in the long run who have to pay the heavy stakes. 
Intercourse among people of different nations can be and 
is carried on without friction and with due regard to the 
promotion of a common object. Scientific research, dis- 
covery and invention, have progressed by leaps and bounds 
chiefly on account of international co-operation; the 
friendly rivalry produced by the closer interpendence of 
commerce has all been to the world’s advantage. Latterly, 
too, the interests of labor have gradually become inter- 
nationalized, this fundamental common interest being 
obviously more important than superficial national differ- 
ences. The extended movement may almost have been 
strangled in its infancy by recent events, but it will prob- 
ably revive all the stronger from the shock. Why then is 
it impossible for political activities to be co-ordinated and 
dealt with for the common benefit? It is not impossible, 
it is only more difficult, and as yet nothing worth calling a 
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serious attempt to bring the nations of the world together 
has been made. 

It is the European family whose discords and traditional 
differences are the most disturbing elements to the world’s 
peace. Africa suffers from the ambitions of Europe; Asia 
from her example. In Spanish America the states are 
hampered by constant internal dissension. North America 
alone is sufficiently fortunately situated to pursue an in- 
ternal progressive development based on a more lasting 
peace. But war now is not a matter of struggle between 
two combatants; we see that it draws in one power after 
another until a whole continent, and indeed the whole 
world, is directly or indirectly involved. The problem 
before us in the future, therefore, is practically world-wide. 
If the European war of 1914 is accepted as the negation of 
the existence of international morality, as an exposure of 
the utter failure of all the efforts of pacifists, as a vindica- 
tion of the militarist policy and the justification of force, as 
another proof of the ineradicable passion of humanity for 
conflict, and as the only ultimate method of settling inter- 
national differences, then counsel is useless, no foresight 
for the future need be taken, and we can repeat with Von 
Bernhardi that ‘‘war is a great civilizing influence,” ‘‘a 
biological necessity of the first importance that cannot be 
dispensed with” and that ‘‘efforts to secure peace are ex- 
traordinarily detrimental to the national health.” If, on 
the other hand, we believe that the European war of 1914 
will produce a shock so profound and so shattering that 
not one nation or another but humanity as a whole will be 
stirred to its depths to make renewed efforts to liberate 
the latent moral sense in each nation, to insist that it shall 
be more adequately expressed in future, and to demand 
from governments an absolute guarantee and safeguard 
against the recurrence of so hideous a catastrophe—then 
thoughtful men must not remain with folded hands wait- 
ing to see how matters will shape themselves and what 
sort of fresh dispute is to arise, but they must lay down 
certain broad principles for the guidance of policy in the 
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future and for the establishment of international justice. 
It is, however, as well to see beforehand what are the ob- 
stacles to be overcome in the desired realization, not of an 
Utopian ideal, but of a marked improvement, which in its 
advance must be commensurate in the progressive direc- 
tion with the war in its bound towards the depths of re- 
action. 

In addition to the antiquated methods of diplomacy 
referred to above, in addition to the want of enlightenment 
among a large section of the people, in addition to the rev- 
erence for the martial spirit which exists in a justifiable 
form when based on pride in military achievements and the 
glories of the past and also in a contemptible form in mere 
outbursts of Jingoism, there is the far more complex prob- 
lem caused by national ambition, which has already been 
noted, and which ought to be examined in conjunction with 
the characteristics of the people, not only from the general 
point of view of all, but from the particular point of view 
of each state. In doing so briefly, it will be well to avoid 
particulars which may lead to disputed ground, I shall 
confine myself to those generalities which form the under- 
lying motive of policy. 

Great Britain, for instance, has no desire to extend its 
territory. The responsibility of a world-wide Empire is 
already a burden very difficult to bear. But considering 
its island position, and in order to consolidate this extended 
Empire, the command of the sea is very naturally felt to 
be a vital necessity. The policy of expansion is a thing of 
the past, and it is sometimes forgotten when the motives 
of other nations are being judged, that we, ourselves, were 
in our day aggressive and set the example of modern Empire 
building. But to-day consolidation, both at home and in 
the dominions, is the only sound foundation of policy. 
France, too, has colonies and has been increasing its terri- 
tory, but its desire for expansion is not aggressive. The 
lesson of the Napoleonic wars has taught the French people 
the fatal results of exaggerated aggrandizement. But 
France has a rankling resentment at having been driven 
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from provinces that it regarded as part of its own soil. 
This grievance, the outcome of the war of 1870, has been 
nursed with increasing rather than diminishing bitterness, 
and it has constituted one of the great European perils— 
a festering sore that has never healed. The policy of the 
German Empire has been an increasing desire for expan- 
sion, based on the militarism by which the Empire was 
created; its central position in Europe has engendered in 
the people a fear of attack from either side, while its marked 
commercial progress demanded wider scope in colonial 
enterprise. Austrian policy also has been one of expan- 
sion, which has been aggressively directed towards the Bal- 
kan peninsula; while Servia, encouraged by recent successes, 
has looked forward to an extension of territory at Austria’s 
expense and counted on the internal racial troubles in 
the Austrian Empire to further its cause. In Europe, 
Italy desires only the recovery of lost territory but colo- 
nial ambitions in Africa led her into a provocative move 
against Turkey. The latter, in its stages of decay, grad- 
ually driven out of its European dominions and thereby 
attracting in desperate rivalry the other Balkan states, 
has by its break-up caused the most complex and perilous 
problems in which all the great Powers have become di- 
rectly interested. Russia, still under a primitive form of 
autocracy, has consistently followed, since the days of Peter 
the Great, a policy of aggrandizement, not the expansion 
which becomes imperative for a thriving industrial com- 
munity, nor the expansion of colonial enterprise, but the 
immediate enlargement of its own frontiers; and Russian 
success in the pursuit of this aim has been remarkable, but 
alarming. The smaller states of Western Europe have 
asked for nothing but to be left alone in peace, and several 
of them, in consequence of being able to devote their atten- 
tion primarily and almost exclusively to the welfare of 
their own people, have set examples of good government 
and prosperity which the greater powers, whose greatness 
consisted of mere size and wealth, have been unable to 
follow. But they are largely at the mercy of the great 
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powers, and their reasonable demand is that their integrity, 
their independence and their neutrality may be respected. 
Outside Europe, Japan, aping the Western powers in the 
worship of and confidence in force, has turned herself into 
a military power with aggressive ambitions. While in the 
vast area of China, if any national desire could be formu- 
lated, it would be that the Empire should be protected 
from the exploitations of the Western powers. The United 
States of America, fortunate in being freed from European 
entanglements, has in its vast continent problems enough 
to occupy its attention. The Atlantic like the rest of the 
world having become smaller, the designs of European 
nations, so many of whose subjects have found homes in 
America, have to be vigilantly watched. If the command 
of the sea fell into the hands of a power with hostile inten- 
tions towards the Western Continent, the United States 
would find itself drawn into the European system, and an 
attitude of non-intervention and aloofness would no longer 
be tenable. 

~ Where then do the danger points lie? Neither between 
Western and Orientals, Anglo-Saxons and Latins, Teutons 
and Slavs is the racial hatred so deeply rooted in the minds 
of the peoples as to constitute a constant menace to the 
world’s peace. Primitive racial animosity may therefore 
be practically set aside as a prime cause of war. It is in 
the political ambitions of the governments of each of the 
states that differences and disputes must arise. Aggressive 
desire for expansion must beget dangerous jealousy and 
rivalry. No one nation can profit in this direction except 
at the expense of another nation. The partition of dying 
or decaying countries forms the greatest temptation. The 
wars that ensue, giving to the nation which at the time 
happens to be best equipped in armaments an unfair 
advantage, so far from settling the controversy leave only 
a resented humiliation and desire for revenge. One war 
leads to another and one generation bequeaths a legacy of 
critical problems for the next to wrangle over. One nation 
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follows another in usurping for a time a preponderating 
domination based on force and material aggrandizement. 

Even governments, it must be acknowledged, unless 
they consider their interests threatened, do not desire war. 
But in the less democratically-governed states, there are 
powerful sections outside direct governmental control 
which wield considerable, and, sometimes, supreme power. 
Various policies and diplomatic formule are devised from 
time to time for the adjustment of possible differences. 
In minor concerns recourse is had more frequently to 
arbitration. But the expenditure of their best resources 
on armaments amounts to a declaration on the part of 
governments that in certain eventualities they expect and 
count upon the failure of diplomatic methods. It is only 
the very foolish who can be made to believe that the best 
way to maintain peace is to prepare for war. War prepara- 
tions are made for fighting, in the belief that where arbitra- 
tion or diplomacy fails, carnage will succeed. 

In Europe two policies have been adopted from time to 
time by the great Powers in their international relations: 
Alliances leading to an attempt to equalize rival forces or 
maintaining what is known as the Balance of Power; by 

~mutual co-operation by the formation of a European 
Concert. The first of these was brought forward on many 
occasions during the nineteenth century as an excuse for 
alliances and hostile action, and has again found favor in 
recent years in the Chancelleries of Europe, more especially 
in the British Foreign Office. The idea is to counterbalance 
the threatening supremacy of one group or combination of 
powers by forming another group to prevent that suprem- 
acy from becoming an accomplished fact. This may 
seem plausible on the surface, and the word ‘‘balance” 
has a judicial and almost impartial sound about it. The 
word, however, is quite inaccurate, for the simple reason 
that the attainment of equipoise is an impossibility, and 
what is aimed at, therefore, is not balance at all but pre- 
ponderance. The two groups eye one another with suspi- 
cion, the smallest point of difference becomes a matter of 
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bargain and consequent tension. Rival claims are warmly 
contested, understandings are concluded in secret between 
the members of the same group. Any attempt at expan- 
sion by a great power on one side is immediately regarded 
as a hostile act by the rival group. Any possibility of 
improved relations between powers in the opposing camps 
is made too difficult ever to be successful. Peacefully in- 
clined powers become tied to powers whose position may 
be precarious and whose inclinations may be bellicose. 
John Bright’s denunciation of this policy in 1864 is worth 
quoting: 

“You cannot comprehend at a thought what is meant 
by the Balance of Power. If the record could be brought 
before you—but it is not possible to the eye of humanity 
to scan the scroll upon which are recorded the sufferings 
which the theory of the Balance of Power has entailed upon 
this country. It rises up before me when I think of it as 
a ghastly phantom which during one hundred and seventy 
years, whilst it has been worshipped in this country, has 
loaded the nation with debt and with taxes, has sacrificed 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of Englishmen, has 
desolated the homes of millions of families, and has left us, 
as the great result of the profligate expenditure it has 
caused, a doubled peerage at one end of the social scale, 
and far more than a doubled pauperism at the other. I 
am very glad to be here to-night, amongst other things, to 
be able to say that we may rejoice that this foul idol— 
fouler than any heathen tribe ever worshipped—has at 
last been thrown down, and that there is one superstition 
less which has its hold upon the minds of English statesmen 
and of the English people.” 

But the superstition was revived and its mischievous 
consequences are only too tragically apparent to-day. 
The two groups once constituted must arm against one 
another. A keen competition begins in the preparation of 
munitions of war and the invention of engines of destruc- 
tion. The best resources of the nations are drawn upon; 
weaker and poorer states following the example of others 
Vol. XXV.—No. 2. 3 
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are reduced to a practical condition of bankruptcy; arma- 
ment firms with their directors and investors make huge 
profits and encourage with all the great influence they have 
at their command, in the press and elsewhere, the doctrine 
on which they thrive. The idea of war is popularized, the 
possibility of war is accepted, the imminence of war is 
welcomed and the actual advent of war is hastened. With- 
in the last decade fleets and armies have been equipped 
at great cost. Every year the naval and military esti- 
mates of the powers have risen by leaps and bounds. 
The people have been heavily taxed, and social and domestic 
reforms have been delayed, and in some countries pre- 
vented, until at last Europe was spending something like six 
hundred millions a year on armaments. Meanwhile the 
people were hoodwinked by being told that all this was 
entirely for ‘‘national defence’; but some saw clearly 
enough that it was the preliminary to national ruin and to 
the overthrow of civilization by a return to barbarism. 
But no one government was able to stop so long as others 
went on. Each took refuge in the excuse that nothing 
could prevent it and nothing could be done, and no en- 
deavor was made by any one of them to check the head- 
long rush into hideous disaster. Agreement, indeed, was 
rendered practically impossible while the powers were 
divided into two hostile groups. 

There can be no question now that as a means of main- 
taining European peace nothing could be better calculated 
to lead to complete and absolute failure than the policy of 
the Balance of Power. Events have proved that those 
who had sufficient foresight to expect disastrous results 
from the pursuit of this policy have, unfortunately, been 
fully justified. Once a Triple entente was formed to 
counterbalance the Triple alliance, it did not require any 
very great acumen or imagination to anticipate an early 
conflict. A superficial notion gains favor that the mili- 
tary domination of one power can be crushed by the 
military action of another power. Whereas any attempt 
to crush from outside the military domination and the 
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militarist spirit of one nation has the inevitable effect of 
creating these evils in some other nation. The scourge of 
militarism can only be cured from within. 

The alternative policy to the Balance is that which is 
known as the Concert of Europe. That is to say the forma- 
tion of no definite alliances or special compacts between 
groups of powers, but the freedom of all in ordinary circum- 
stances and the co-operation of all in special circumstances. 
The Concert has its disadvantages. It cannot act rapidly; 
and to obtain unanimity, its action must be at times nega- 
tive rather than positive. But no danger whatever attends 
it, and the very fact of its existence is in itself a guarantee 
for the maintenance of peace. The policy of Concert was 
momentarily revived in place of the policy of Balance dur- 
ing the Balkan war, when there was far more cause for a 
general European conflagration than there was from the 
isolated event of the Sarajevo assassinations. Conflict 
between the powers of Europe was successfully avoided, 
though it is true that nothing effective could be done to 
prevent the Balkan States from fighting it out. But this 
was momentary. Balance held the field; it was revived, 
and its rich harvest of death, destruction and desolation is 
now being reaped. Every thinking man with the hideous 
facts before him to-day is anyhow determined that no 
statesman in the future shall be allowed to revive the policy 
of the Balance of Power. 

If the idea of the waging of war just for war’s sake is only 
held by a negligible body of opinion in civilized countries— 
most people regarding it as a very regrettable necessity— 
and if the inevitability of war can be rationally disproved, 
surely it is not beyond human power to devise means for 
preventing what experience has now so often shown to be 
the failure of the diplomatic method in the conduct of 
critical negotiations. Taking as a basis the policy of con- 
certed action and discarding for good and all the policy of 
special friendships, secret entanglements, of alliances and 
of balance, practical machinery has still to be devised to 
cope with the various dilemmas as they arise. Opportu- 
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nities for arbitration have undoubtedly increased, and 
many dangerous moments of friction, that in years gone by 
would have constituted sufficient ground for the outbreak 
of hostilities, have been tided over. But recent events show 
that circumstances may still arise in which the momentum 
caused by precipitate action on the part of one or more 
nations is irresistible. Calling the Concert of Europe into 
being is too long a process to be effective when rapid 
decisions are necessary and delay would be fatal. But 
since in every capital all the powers are represented per- 
manently, an easier way presents itself if the policy of 
co-operation is once accepted. It would be possible, for 
instance, for the powers to decide forthwith at which capital 
the central deliberations should be held, and the accredited 
representatives in that capital would at once convert them- 
selves into aconference. This method indeed was adopted 
in London during the Balkan war. It ought, however, to 
be permanently accepted as the recognized machinery 
coming automatically into action to deal with questions of 
difference between European powers as and when they 
appear on the diplomatic horizon. The only decision to 
be taken at the moment is the choice of the capital, which 
should not be the capital of any of the countries party to 
the dispute. Without any other preliminaries whatever, 
this decision can be made by telegraph in the course of a 
few hours, and once the conference is set up, most of the 
overlapping, repetition, cross purposes, inconsistences and 
misunderstandings, which so often lead to confusion under 
the present method, would be avoided. Supplement this 
with the fact that diplomatic representatives would be 
men chosen on their merits from the people at large, and 
with the further still more important change that, while 
they would be plenipotentiaries, the lines of their policy 
would have the sanction and their decisions the ratification 
of theirréspective Parliaments, and you have an infinitely 
more satisfactory method of arriving at conclusions of last- 
ing value, based on real consent and respect for national 
feeling. A faithful representation of the people’s views is 
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more difficult in countries where the sovereign’s personal 
rule still exists. But it is not unlikely that one of the 
results of a war of unprecedented magnitude will be a 
further broadening of the democratic principle in those 
governments which are still encumbered with the relics of 
autocratic and aristocratic rule. 

Such a reconstruction of diplomatic methods, as described 
above, might eventually lead to the constitution of a 
European Council. But it is no good looking too far ahead, 
and it would seem in some ways that diplomatists in close 
contact with the every-day routine of international affairs 
were better adapted to deal with special questions which 
suddenly crop up than any outside delegates, however emi- 
nent, who are kept aloof from the usual intercourse which 
is proceeding between nations in ordinary times. In all 
this, co-operation, mutual assistance, identity of aim, com- 
mon action, concerted deliberation is the indispensable 
foundation. And it is surely no fanciful dream to expect 
that the strong inclination of the people of Europe, when 
the lessons of the present war have been brought home, will 
be turned in this direction. On the termination of hostili- 
ties the first immediate steps will be the calling together 
of an International Congress. It will at once be necessary 
therefore to prevent the old evils from being perpetuated, 
to ensure that decisions are not come to by diplomatists 
behind the backs of the people and that anyhow so far as 
Great Britain is concerned the settlement is one that has 
full democratic sanction. 

Certain it is that the best opinion in every country will 
now demand some sort of safeguard against the stupendous 
sacrifice which war under modern conditions demands. 
Those who can turn their minds at the earliest possible 
moment to future international policy are not indulging in 
vague speculation, but are helping to guide public opinion, 
and so influence governments in their future action. The 
problems are vaster than any which have presented them- 
selves to the human mind in time past, but some of the 
remedies are fairly obvious. Unfortunately, after the 
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emotions of war have passed away, recriminations and the 
apportionment of blame occupy too much attention. But 
the peoples, if not the governments, should have the good 
sense to waste no time in this way, but merely use the past 
as a warning which may prevent them from being led into 
such perilous paths in time to come. The moral sense of 
nations must be made articulate and must be fortified. 
Some progress, proportionate to the improvement in indi- 
vidual morality, must be gained in international morality. 

Even if international morality is different from individual 
morality, the difference is one of degree, not of quality, 
because it is founded on the moral sense of a body of indi- 
viduals, and, in proportion as that moral sense progresses 
and develops in the process of civilization, the corporate 
morality must in turn progress, more slowly, perhaps, 
owing to the difficulty of its finding proper means of express- 
ing itself. Nations no more than individuals need expect 
to escape the inevitable retribution which follows the 
infringement of the morallaw. But their code is, compara- 
tively speaking, elementary and far more primitive than it 
need be. Cannot magnanimity, generosity and even sac- 
rifice and renunciation figure more openly in a nation’s 
dealings? Cannot statesmen introduce into their public 
conduct as spokesmen of their respective nations the same 
ethical values as they are ready to recognize in their private 
affairs? No doubt this is too much to expect in war time, 
when each nation genuinely believes itself to be right. 
While nations are actually at war, the tendency of each 
belligerent is to believe in its own superiority and in the 
providential character of its special civilizing mission, for 
which the Divine aid is invoked; the refusal of either party 
to tolerate any view of justice but its own (which means 
no interference with its own interests) ; and the determina- 
tion to put the entire blame on the enemy, who must be 
humiliated at all costs; in the midst of these forces ethical 
values must perhaps be inevitably forgotten. But even in 
peace time selfishness, international suspicion and cynical 
disregard of the claims of other countries figure too 
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largely. In the case of individuals this arrogance, self- 
righteousness and self-complacency would be _intoler- 
able. But we may comfort ourselves with the fact 
that often in existing conditions it is not the real national 
feeling that is expressed. Anyhow a saner conception 
of patriotism, a higher moral tone, a larger sympathy, 
a more intelligent considerateness, will, we may con- 
fidently hope, find a place in the intercourse between 
nations in the future. It is also essential that those 
responsible for the conduct of foreign affairs in each 
country should not rest satisfied with mere political and 
diplomatic knowledge of foreign countries, they must cease 
observing the world through official spectacles, which 
exclude some of the most important considerations from 
their focus, and they must be endowed with sufficient 
imagination to understand that nations are not inanimate 
pawns, but aggregates of sentient beings. A more inti- 
mate knowledge of foreign national character and a fuller 
comprehension of the temperament, the ideals and the 
aspirations of other peoples must be part of their equipment. 
Then the policy they advocate will have the advantage of 
being based on vital practical realities instead of on unreal 
artificial theories. The peculiarities and special charac- 
teristics of nationality are enduring, and their preservation 
is an appreciable and very valuable asset in the progress of 
civilization. The principle of nationality must everywhere 
be respected; but the common intelligence, the common 
moral sense and the common humanity which is inherent 
in all must be allowed to dominate over the human weak- 
nesses and petty differences which too often lead to conflict. 
The great impulses which unite are far finer and more 
creditable than the small prejudices which separate. Pride 
of race need not degenerate into arrogance, national senti- 
ment need not deteriorate into selfishness, legitimate 
patriotism does not mean conceit. States in time to come 
will develop a more intelligent conception, not only of their 
own rights and liberties, but of their duties and obligations 
in the family of nations. 
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Too few people have turned their thoughts to the ex- 
amination of these larger problems, deterred, no doubt, 
as they have been by the vast dimensions and extreme 
complexity of the questions at issue. But in the near 
future many more will be asking questions and seeking in- 
formation as to matters which have been kept from them, 
and in which they hardly realized that they were even re- 
motely concerned. There is no need for despair even in 
the darkest moment, when great ideals are shattered and 
confident hopes have proved vain. The triumph of the 
disciples of force and the champions of might, though 
clamorous, is short-lived. Safeguards against the disaster 
which comes from ignorance, vainglory and unscrupulous 
ambition will certainly be discovered. And those who 
will take the trouble to think, exercise their imagination, 
and make the effort to lift their thoughts from out of the 
old ruts of past usage, tradition, outworn customs and fal- 
lacies, and the discredited doctrines of inevitability—the 
refuge of lazy minds—can one and all contribute to the 
establishment of a new order of things, a new European 
system, a new sense of responsibility and a new moral 
susceptibility among the nations of the world. They will 
learn that reconciliation is more valuable than victory. 

Diplomacy has failed, its method is wrong, the policy on 
which it is based is discredited. The argument of might 
has triumphed for the moment, but when its certain 
failure comes, every nerve must be strained by right- 
thinking men and women throughout the world to combat 
the forces of reaction and prevent the lower instincts of 
the herd prevailing again over the more enlightened opinion 
which is to be found in the heart of every civilized country. 


ARTHUR PONSONBY. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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THE CHANGING CONCEPTION OF PROPERTY. 
HARRY ALLEN OVERSTREET. 


a are few social concepts more deeply in need 
of critical analysis at the present time than the 
concept of Property. This is true for two reasons. In 
the first place, the concept has long since, like coin of the 
realm, become accepted at its face value. The ordinary 
person has no more understanding of the intricate social, 
psychological and ethical relations involved in the concept 
than he has of the subtle connection between a gold 
standard and market supplies which is expressed by the 
fluctuating value of a silver dollar. Property is property. 
Everyone knows what the word means and so passes it 
on without question. In the second place, the conditions 
of the new social economy make it increasingly clear that 
the concept of property is undergoing more or less radical, 
though in large measure unnoticed changes. Much of 
the confusion in our contemporary economic and legal 
thought is due to the fact that we still give conscious 
adherence to the traditional meanings of property while, in 
our unconscious practice, we have already passed beyond 
those meanings. The essential need, therefore, with re- 
gard to this fundamental concept is clarification of 
thought. It will doubtless not be deemed superfluous 
then, if,in the following pages, we attempt a careful analysis 
of this crucial, much used and much abused concept. 


I, 


In a primary sense, as Aristotle showed, property is a 
need. . The possibility of a planful existence depends upon 
the power to control certain factors in the external order. 
If, for example, a man is to hunt successfully, he must at 
least be secure against the taking from him by any chance 
comer of his arrow or gun. His weapon must be “his” 
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for relatively permanent control. Where there is no prop- 
erty in this sense, life is apparently reduced to a bare 
immediacy of fleeting controls, the life of the very low 
animal. 

There will be no quarrel with such a view. Even the 
communisms have seen fit to provide for relatively extended, 
in some cases even permanent controls of external factors. 
A tool, a garment, a dwelling house, a plot of ground, is an 
extension of personality. Each of these, if it is to be a fruit- 
ful extension, must be organized in a way that gathers up 
and holds past powers in the service of future possibilities. 

Difference of opinion arises only when a right of control 
justified on the ground of extension of personality and 
fruitful use is enlarged into a right of control irrespective 
of relation to personality or use. Property in the fullest 
( sense is a right of control without specification as to manner 
of use. What makes a thing property is that it is one’s 
own. One may smash it or burn it; one may put it away 
or use it as one sees fit. It is nobody’s business but one’s 
own what one does with one’s own. If we seek a justifica- 
tion for this type of unrestricted control, we have it in the 
thought that in as far as a man puts his labor into a thing, 
he makes it part of himself. As he has a right to the 
disposal of himself, so he has a like right with regard to 
the things which through his labor he incorporates into 
himself. 

In this conception of incorporating, through one’s labor, 
parts of the external world into one’s self, we have one of 
the two root ideas of property. In modern days this, 
idea would be expressed by saying that a man has a funda- 
mental right to what he ‘‘earns.”” Since he has put 
himself into his work, he has made the product part of 
himself; and it is against nature for a man to be alienated 
from himself. Hence his right to his property is in fact 
an inalienable right. Alienation would mean robbery, the 
sundering of life from itself. Hence he who takes away 
property is in a sense a destroyer of the sacred unity of life. 

If we were discussing conditions in a primitive society 
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there would be little occasion to find cause for quarrel 
with such a conception of property. The savage tears off 
a limb of the tree and with laborious patience fashions it 
into a bow. He has undoubtedly “earned’’ the product. 
In all propriety it “belongs” to him. As soon, however, 
as we pass from primitive society, difficulties disclose 
themselves; until in the present order of things it becomes 
less and less possible to state with any approach to accu- 
racy what a man has “earned.” If we content ourselves 
with identifying ‘what he has earned” with what he has 
actually been enabled, by one legal means or another, to 
possess, the error of such identification is obvious. But 
herein lies precisely the crucial difficulty of our modern 
attitude toward property. Property is what a man legally 
possesses. But a man may legally possess what he has in 
nowise earned. 

Hence a dilemma. Either unearned property, because 
it is unearned, is unjustified and should be subject to 
summary confiscation; or there is another principle in terms 
of which the legal, if not indeed the moral, right to property 
is justified. The principle in question does undoubtedly 
exist and that by reason of a very perplexing fact in our 
economic life. As we well know, there are certain gross 
forms of unearned wealth—overt theft, for example— 
which society has long since made legally reprehensible. 
The majority of us are innocent of the possession of such 
forms of unearned wealth. On the other hand, there is 
scarcely a person who accumulates wealth beyond the sub- 
sistence needs who is not guilty (if guilt be here the proper 
word) of the possession of subtle, scarce-detectable forms 
of unearned wealth. The story of modern economics is 
the story of ‘“‘rent,” that is, of unearned surplus due to 
scarcity conditions of one kind or another. If the honest 
citizen, in short, crying out against the more obvious forms 
of unearned wealth, examines his own income, he will find 
traces here and there of wealth that has flowed in by reason 
of some peculiar natural advantage or other—location or 
ability; wealth that he has not fully “‘earned.’’ It is 
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so with most incomes. The factor of unearned surplus in 
brief weaves subtle and intricate threads through the whole 
of the social fabric. These baleful threads can be detected 
and removed only with a subtlety and intricacy matching 
their own. This, obviously, is to be accomplished, not by 
isolated individual attacks upon individual ‘‘ unearned” 
possessions, but by the infinitely careful and complex 
application of social and economic devices adequate to 
the task. 

We come then to a deep reaching social principle. The 
possessions that have been legalized into property, have 
apparently been legalized not by reason of any inherent 
sacredness in the mere act or fact of possession. The 
legalizing at the best has rather been a matter of social 
expediency. So subtle and devious are the ways of un- 
earned surplus that society has as yet not been able to 
invent means for their complete detection and elimination. 
To have granted the right of detection and elimination to 
individuals would have been to let loose forces of antag- 
onism and hatred that would have disrupted society. 
There has, then, been but one alternative for .ociety; 
until the social mind can itself organize measures for the 
detection and elimination of unearned surplus, all actual 
possession that is not grossly and overtly theft, must 
perforce, for the sake of social peace, be sealed with legal 
approval. The alternative, apparently, is not a counsel 
of perfection; it is at best a counsel of social expediency. 

In view of this principle, then, the ordinary “‘legal’’ 
right of possession holds only in so far as society has not 
yet discovered means of successfully discriminating between 
earned and unearned possession. Actual possession, there- 
fore, instead of being ‘‘sacred,’’ a ‘‘ vested right”’ grounded 
in the eternal order of things, is but a temporary tenure sub- 
ject to revocation or modification at the moment when the 
social insight shall have reached the point of satisfactorily 
discriminating between property earned and unearned.' 





1In view of these considerations, note how inept is the statement of Mon- 
signor Parkinson, made at the recent Roman Catholic Congress in England 
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II. 


From the point of view above taken, then, there are 
apparently three reasons for justifying private property. 
First, private property of some sort is necessary as an 
instrument of personality; second, private property is 
justified in so far as it is earned; third, private property 
is justified, whether earned or not, in so far as society, 
for reasons of expediency, has placed upon it a legal 
approval. Obviously, the two last are derivatives of the 
first and subordinate to it. If the holding of unrestricted 
control were everywhere of evil import for a man’s life, 
even the ‘‘ mixing of his labor’’ would not long justify his 
retention of such control. Again, if the legalizing of 
unearned possession were obviously disastrous to social 
health it would not long be tolerated. It is because, in 
the absence of secure economic devices, the legalizing of 
such ‘‘unearned”’ possessions is apparently less full of 
dangers to the social welfare than the exposure of them to 
individual assaults that such legalizing has been justified. 
In short, the present property system, bad as it is, has 
seemed to serve in some measure the interests of person- 
ality. stl oie 

We turn then to what is in essence the deepest of all the 
justifications of property, the fact that property serves 
as a fundamental and indispensable instrument of person- 
ality. I pass over the contrasted view which holds that 
the entire property system is due to the avarice of men 
(God having created the world for common enjoyment). 
Such a view would of course deny that private property 
is an instrument essential to the welfare of personality. 
I pass it over for the reason that a theory completely com- 
munistic has no serious importance for modern discussion. 
The point of view is well-nigh universal to-day that some 
manner of permanent, exclusive control of external factors 
is necessary to the organization and effective execution of 





(reported in Current Opinion for October): ‘‘ Private property with us is an 
immutable right, and not merely a right of some vague kind, but a personal 
and a natural right.” 
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individual life. If now this point of view is justified, the 
important corollary follows that wherever property serves as 
an instrument to suppress or injure personality it loses its 
fundamental justification and has no inherent right to exist. 

If the principle above stated and its corollary are ac- 
cepted, it follows that the chief function of a social order is 
to discover and correct all those conditions under which 
property tends to go counter to the welfare of personality. 
Society, to be sure, has two questions to ask about prop- 
erty. The first question is, how much of what is legally 
possessed is earned and how much unearned. This is a 
question as to the intrinsic right to possess. The second 
question is, earned or unearned, in how far does the posses- 
sion of this or that property advance or hinder personality. 
This is a question as to the personal and social effects of 
property. Obviously, while society must wait long before 
it is able to say with exactitude how much of property 
is intrinsically deserved, it is even now able without great 
difficulty to estimate the effects upon personal and social 
welfare of certain types and conditions of property owner- 
ship. It is therefore along this second line that social 
action regarding property is in the main to be taken. 

The conditions of ownership which bear upon personal 
and social welfare may be summed under two heads: (1) 
The condition in which property is in excess of needs; 
(2) The condition in which property is below the level of 
needs ;— property in excess and property in defect. 


III. 


1. Property in excess. Property in excess assumes the 
three forms of property for use—property employed for 
personal or family consumption; ,property for control— 
property employed in one way or another for the prosecu- 
tion of business enterprise;! and property for benevolence. 

As to the first, all property for use which is in excess of 





1 Hobhouse, L. T.: The Historical Evolution of Property, in Fact and Idea; 
p. 9; in the volume, Property: its Duties and Rights; Macmillan and Com- 
pany, 1913. 
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fundamental needs (food, clothes, shelter, education, health- 
ful recreation, social intercourse, culture) is ipso facto anti- 
- personal and anti-social. It goes without saying that a 
man with an income beyond needs, who spends this income 
for luxuries or vices, injures himself in health and character. 
But the injury goes farther. In one sense, to be sure, all 
expenditure for luxuries or vices is a stimulus to produc- 
tion and so is apparently of economic value. But it is 
not difficult to show that the stimulus is an unhealthy one; 
that a far more effective and fruitful stimulus is thereby 
made impossible. As economists have long since shown, 
could the increment beyond needs be added to the income 
of workers all along the line, an increased demand would 
thereby be stimulated for the kinds of goods which make 
for solid efficiency and productive health. Surplus income, 
in diverting wealth from the channels of healthy demand, is 
therefore essentially anti-social. 

It becomes consequently the business of a sound social 
economy to devise measures for the elimination, eventually 
if not immediately, of such unfruitful surplus for use. In 
view of this obligation the device of a tax progressively 
graduated to meet increasing income is wholly justified. 
Specifically, such a tax has the double justification (1) 
that as incomes increase the proportion of wealth that is 
probably unearned increases; but (2) it is justified still 
more fundamentally by the fact just stated that a surplus 
of property for use is, by reason of the misdirection of 
productive stimulus, anti-social, and therefore goes counter 
to the principle that property is to be justified only in so 
far as it is a true instrument of personality. 

This very situation will indicate how important it is 
that the principle just expressed be grasped in all its rigor. 
On all hands the complaint is heard: If a man has earned 
his money has he not a right to it? Waiving for a moment 
the argument that much of what is claimed to be earned 
is in fact unearned, the answer is decisive: Property, even 
earned property, has no rights a priori. If we are correct 
in our statement of the fundamental justification of prop- 
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erty, property has its right to exist only as it serves the 
true ends of personality. Precisely then in so far as it 
goes counter to those ends it ceases of its right. Whether, 
therefore, property be earned or unearned, the deeper 
question remains as to its relation to human welfare. 
Where that relation is distinctly inimical, as in the case 
of income beyond needs, the right lies with the Social Will 
to effect its lawful transfer. ‘ 
This right of society to alienate even earned property 
is the more evident when it is remembered that “earning” 
is a term wholly relative to social organization. The very 
possibility of earning depends upon the maintenance of 
the public peace, upon roads, streets, public sanitation, 
law, etc. In modern states it depends, too, upon a widely 
diffused educational system. In addition to this, the so- 
called ‘“‘earner’’ earns by reason of access to a vast social 
inheritance—the commercial and industrial principles of 
organization, the prevalent ideas of life and the world, 
the mechanical and social devices, the sciences and cul- 
tures. To hold that he earns, of his own unaided strength, 
is the height of the preposterous. Society gives; and if, 
in its wisdom, society takes away, it is for the individual 
to acquiesce in an ordering of life that of necessity passes 
beyond the narrowly centered desires of the single life. 


IV. 


An equal, if not a greater concern of the organized Social 
Will, however, is with surplus property for control. The 
reason for this is that property for control has wide and 
usually quite unconsidered effect upon lives beyond the 
individual who controls. The owner of shares in a coal 
mine, for example, has so much mastery over the lives of 
employees and of consuming public. He may bea perfectly 
frugal administrator of his property for use; that is, he 
may be a respectable, law-abiding, God-fearing private 
citizen; yet either by reason of his unconcern, or ignorance, 
or poor social insight, he may so administer his property 
for control as to make wretched the lives of thousands of 
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workers. The situation is the more serious in that most 
property for control is held in such a way as to make 
effective direction of control on the part of the individual 
owner impossible. The “widows and orphans” and the 
small ‘“‘savers’’ who own shares in various industrial 
enterprises delegate their power to men whom they do 
not know and of whose policies they have not the remotest 
conception. Their power of control is to them represented 
by what comes out of the concern in the way of dividends; 
not by what goes into it in the way of social insight and 
humane consideration. 

Such control therefore is fraught with grave danger to 
personality precisely in so far as it is irresponsible. Ob- 
viously the function of the social order in this case is to 
organize devices whereby economic mastery may be shorn 
of its power to injure life. I need not here recount the 
various ways, governmental and otherwise, in which society 
is attempting to do this—through labor organizations, 
wage legislation, laws governing combinations, disability 
insurance, sanitary regulations, social ownership of eco- 
nomic enterprises, social control of public services. Our 
interest is here wholly in the principle which justifies 
this procedure—the principle that property is justified 
only in so far as it serves personality; and that any type 
of mastery which threatens personal welfare must accord- 
ingly be subjected to rigorous correction and control. 


¥s 


The third form of surplus property is property for benev- 
olence. A society in which all the problems of maladjust- 
ment and maldirection of life were solved or collectively 
provided for would obviously stand in no need of private 
surpluses devoted to benevolence. Such a perfect social 
order, however, will doubtless not soon, if ever, be realized. 
It follows, then, that while, as society grows in socializing 
power, maladjustment will be increasingly corrected and 
mischance provided against, there will always remain a 
wavering ‘‘border line” of unfortunate situations. The 
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very fact that society is a growing order of life means 
that with each stage of growth new problems disclose 
themselves which need time for their solution. 

A sound society therefore will require of its members, 
as a part of their normal citizen-obligation, the setting 
aside of a proportion of their incomes for social relief. 
As society grows more complex, the funds thus set aside 
will be more and more socialized in organization and oper- 
ation. In a simple society the direct giving to the dis- 
tressed person is the normally successful mode of action. 
In a complex society, direct giving becomestess and less 
possible. The causes of mischance—tuberculosis, accident, 
unemployment, child labor, etc.,—ramify so widely that 
they can be attacked successfully only through large social 
means. Hence the growing need in modern society for 
the “‘pooling” of individual relief resources, for the gather- 
ing of permanent “funds’’ which may be applied widely 
and thoroughly to the correction of distressful situations, 


VI. 
(2) So much for property in excess of needs. We turn 


now to the obligations of the social order with regard to 
property which is below the level of needs. It is obvious, 
since property is assumed to be an indispensable instru- 
ment of personality, that a sound society must take full 
precaution against the loss to any of its members of such 
an indispensable instrument. To a certain extent indeed 
a sound society will require of its members that they build 
for themselves bulwarks against economic disaster. Yet 
there are certain eventualities against which individuals 
are really powerless to guard. A workman who is the 
support of a family is smitten with tuberculosis. He is 
ordered to cease work, to eat nourishing food, to remove 
to a more suitable climate. The property which is here 
an indispensable instrument not only to the man’s person- 
ality but to his life is in a double sense lacking, by reason 
(1) of his small wage; and (2) of his enforced idleness. 
A sound society is obligated in some manner to guard 
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such a citizen against so debilitating a depletion of property 
power. It is a significant commentary upon our present 
social economy that a conclusion such as this, which is 
so patent that it scarce needs mention, is, in our practical 
social arrangements almost wholly unconsidered. It indi- 
cates how woefully our social mechanics lag behind our 
social theoretics; and it causes us to look with some 
dubious discontent upon those institutions of ‘‘govern- 
ment’’ and ‘‘law’’ as well as of ‘‘business’* to whose semi- 
archaic structure and processes we must still perforce 
subject ourselves. Again, a workman is shorn of his limbs 
and so reduced to economic helplessness. A sound society 
will not contemplate with any complacency that such a 
man may, through some technicality of legal procedure, 
be left for a life-time without support. Here again is an 
eventuality against which the individual, by his own 
unaided power, could have taken no adequate precaution. 
In all such cases the resultant burden should in whole or 
part be socially borne. 

In these two cases a new principle discloses itself which 
tends to modify the rigor of one of the statements made 
above. Access to property is justified not only on the 
ground that it is earned, but more fundamentally on the 
ground that it is needed. A tuberculous man has a funda- 
mental need for which there is in him no adequate earning 
power. In the absence of earning power the presence of 
the need itself justifies the access to property-right. 

If we accept this view, a whole vista of social obligations 
opens before us. Wherever fundamental needs exist a 
sound society is obligated to guarantee the security of 
those needs, provided they are not attainable through indi- 
vidual effort. Most fundamental of all needs for adult 
life is access to productive labor, which is itself access to / 
a form of property-right. If employment is in many cases 
not possible, the obligation is upon society to devise means 
whereby unemployment or the effects of unemployment 
may be made impossible. In the question how this is to 
be done— whether by unemployment insurance or public 
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labor bureaus or public ownership—we are not at present 
interested. It is the principle involved which concerns 
us, the principle that access to employment (property- 
power) is an indispensable need and must in a sound society 
be adequately met. If the point is raised that employ- 
ment is best left to individual initiative, the answer is 
easily forthcoming that unemployment is in large measure 
not within individual control. It is therefore, like serious 
disease or accident, one of the eventualities against which 
society, by social insurance or otherwise, must guard the 
individual. 

This principle of ‘‘socializing burdens’’! is therefore seen 
to be imperative in a thoroughly moralized society. Ob- 
viously it goes directly counter to that long regnant prin- 
ciple that property power shall not accrue to the individual 
save through his own economic efforts or through individual 
gift or bequest. 

But so likewise, the principle of ‘‘socializing advantages”’ 
is imperative, advantages, that is, that are normally 
beyond the power of individual attainment. An essential 
need of life is such a training of mind and body as fits 
the individual for fullest participation in the work of his 
kind. A rudimentary training might well be secured by 
the resources of the individual; but obviously no educational 
guidance commensurate with the full possibilities of human 
life could thus be obtained. Here again, the individual 
access to property is too limited to fulfill the fundamental 
need, and the obligation is upon the social order, through 
its wider co-operative resources, to realize the need. 

Such an access, be it noted, is simply another form of 
property power. The individual who has access to educa- 
tional equipment and guidance from childhood through 
the university years has an opportunity equivalent to 
thousands of dollars of private property power. In this 
sense the socialization of advantages (as well as of burdens) 
while not overtly, is in fact an addition to the income 





1 Patten, S. N.: The New Basis of Civilization, Chap. IV. (Macmillan). 
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power of the individual. This fact must be remembered 
when the project (usually so hastily misconceived) to 
equalize incomes is broached. To socialize an advantage, 
like education or recreation, is by just so much to equalize 
incomes. The more fully therefore a society has organ- 
ized itself in co-operative burden-bearing and advantage- 
rendering, by precisely so much has it advanced toward 
the equalization of incomes. It is not difficult to see also 
that as the fundamental needs are increasingly socialized, 
the actual money income of the individual becomes of less 
and less real importance. 

We have mentioned but one advantage-need capable 
of socialization; but the reader will readily call up a host 
of others. Passing from the ordinary socialized advan- 
tages of streets and sewers and public lights, postal service, 
health inspection, policing, etc.—advantages which un- 
aided individuals cannot secure—we note the more recent 
additions to the list of socialized advantages in recreation 
and culture facilities. For most men a private park or 
golf links or even a tennis court is out of the question, 
while the possession of a great orchestra or laboratory or 
art gallery is something to be dreamed of but not realized. 
All these however represent fundamental recreational 
and cultural needs, as indispensable in their way to a fully 
equipped life as food or shelter. In the case of these, as 
of education, modern society is noting its essential ob- 
ligation and is providing access as full and free as if the 
individuals granted the privilege were in effect possessed 
of incomes commensurate with the advantages they re- 
ceive. Hence in these cases, as in the case of disasters, 
where there is the essential income-need, there is increasing 
recognition on the part of civilized society that such 
income-need must be adequately and ungrudgingly met. 
The right of every fundamental life-need to fulfilment, in 
short, is coming to be recognized as absolute; and the 
social order is condemned when, either from indifference 
or perverseness, it permits a single such need to go unreal- 
ized. 
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Summing up the analysis then, we may say that with 
respect to property a twofold obligation rests upon society: 
First, to detect the degree of intrinsic right to property on 
the part of individuals; second, to detect the degree of 
benefit or injury wrought by certain conditions of property 
ownership. We have confined ourselves in this paper 
wholly to the second, apparently more. fruitful obligation, 
In pursuing our analysis, we have found the specific obli-, 
gations of society to be fourfold: First, to guard against 
surplus property for use; second, | to guard against the 
misdirection of surplus property for control; third, to 
socialize such casualties as the individual cannot normally 
provide against; fourth, to socialize such fundamental 
advantages as the individual cannot unaided achieve. 

The analysis leaves us with private property as a funda- 
mental institution, but with private property so linked 
with social purpose and social operation as to be indeed 
far removed from the crass individualism of the long regnant 
conception. 

Harry ALLEN OVERSTREET. 


COLLEGE OF THE City oF New YORK. 
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LAW AND OTHER FIELDS OF KNOWLEDGE. 


ALBERT KOCOUREK. 


5 ier professional lawyer stands far behind the profes- 
sional philosopher in vision of the relation of modern 
law, in some of its most important ideas and presupposi- 
tions, to other fields of knowledge. Such has been the 
situation in the ages of gold, of silver, and of the other 
metals, both in law and philosophy; and such is the situa- 
tion to-day. The books on philosophy of law commonly 
have been composed not by jurists but by philosophers. 
This fact is not an abnormal one, and if it bears the appear- 
ance of a reversal of what seems the natural order of things— 
that philosophies of law should be constructed by lawyers— 
it is readily explainable on the same ground that writers 
of text-books of the law are rarely efficient trial lawyers, 
that great composers of music are not usually virtuosi, 
and that the creators of verbal imagery usually lead very 
unimaginative lives. 

From the lawyer’s side, the comfortable attitude that 
the law is self-sufficient to furnish all the postulates and 
demonstrations of its operation, makes quite impossible 
any capacity to see beyond the complex, technical fences 
of legal rules. Assuredly, one may be a very competent 
applier of wall-paper without being charged with the vice 
of Quietism, and without feeling any need of the higher 
mathematics, crystallography, or the Greek poets. Like- 
wise, one may be an adroit applier of legal rules and so 
long as he accepts the political theory of law, which, in 
effect, makes justice a category created by the state, he . 
will require no assistance from philosophy or the sciences 
either. However, the suspicion is growing in some quarters 
that justice is not made by political authority or fiat, but 
that it exists as a standard outside of legal rules which are 
only instruments for its more or less perfect realization. 
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The difficulty, any longer of identifying justice with legal 
rules as excretions of the state organism, is greatly increased 
when the discovery is made by legal science that the larger 
part of the activities of the state in the administration of 
justice are not founded on antecedent legalrules or formulas, 
but are essentially discretionary. 

Within this field of discretion, or judicial freedom un- 
limited by predetermined rule, the judge may act under 
the widest possible range of motive and influence; and it is 
clear that the order and succession of juridical events must 
be governed by factors which no legal system can entirely 
supply. In such a case two methods are possible. 

First, the truism (which unfortunately will need to be 
statec again and again before it is either understood or 
accepted) may be openly acknowledged, that the field of 
law lies in the domain of the social sciences; and that it 
does not exist simply in, of, and for itself, but that it is a 
means for the accomplishment of a social mission. To say, 
in this connection of ideas, that the law deals with prob- 
lems which are also treated by ethics, politics, and econom- 
ics, is to violate the canon that the self-evident is not to be 
expressed; but yet it is just such self-evident propositions 
which legal theory entirely ignores. It is one of the most 
interesting facts of human psychology to see how the great 
jurist Jhering,after writing the torso of his ‘‘Spirit of Roman 
Law,” naively admits that he was struck by the notion of 
purpose in law. ‘‘Once this question came before me, 
he says, ‘‘I was no longer able to avoid it. . . . It 
was the sphinx . . . and I must solve its riddle if I 
would regain my scientific peace of mind.” The psycholo- 
gist who understands the painful evolution of human ideas 
will find here a common-place illustration, which can be 
duplicated in every other science; for others, it will seem 
inexplicable that it was necessary to proclaim the notion 
of purpose in law either as an individual or a world dis- 
covery; but yet the discovery is one which will be re- 
peated more than once before the last lawyer is found 
who thinks and acts in law apart from all other learning. 
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In pointing out the connection between the law and so- 
cial science, it must be noticed that there are for this pur- 
pose two classes of legal rules and likewise two classes of 
juridical facts, classified in the language of the ethicist as 
(1) indifferent, and (2) involving a value. In fixing the 
liability of a man who puts his name on the back of a prom- 
issory note, it is a matter of indifference what that liability 
is determined to be, assuming that a rule is legislatively 
constructed. The law here has only the function of creat- 
ing certainty in a matter where a definite legal rule is neces- 
sary. But when, for example, the law deals with the sub- 
ject of liability without fault, it enters the sphere of values. 
Certainty here is also desirable, and sometimes necessary; 
but, in arriving at certainty, there is an unavoidable con- 
flict of ends which goes far beyond anything within the 
reach of legal science standing alone. What is indifferent 
only may well be treated by legal science independently, 
but yet not in complete independence; since what is ex- 
pedient in such a case, must rest on the combined facts of 
social life. But what touches a value (and the greater part 
of legal rules perhaps fall within this class) cannot be de- 
termined by law once and for all. Such inquiries must 
submit to the flow of evolution, and be governed by the 
unity of the sciences. The law itself cannot, while assert- 
ing its authority, determine the truth of what may be prof- 
itably crystallized into law in that which concerns a value. 
Where it attempts inconsiderately to impose its brute force 
in a realm of ideas which in their nature are subject to the 
restless flux of life, it soon becomes apparent that it has 
failed in its social purpose. 

The second method which may be adopted, and the one 
which is actually employed, is to disregard the law as a 
social science, and to seek to find within the law itself, as a 
closed vehicle of ideas and tools of reasoning, the solutions to 
meet the necessities of legal development in the wide prov- 
ince of discretion. The favorite instrument is analogy. 
New cases are decided by a ‘‘parity of reasoning” from old 
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cases. This process may lead to the worst forms of con- 
ceptual manipulation; especially if the standard of com- 
parison from which the analogy is drawn is deficient in its 
treatment of values, which makes a purely artificial and 
external application of the analogy very probable. In 
any event, used mechanically, it is likely to be an unsatis- 
factory instrument either from the point of view of pure 
logic, legal science, or the accepted views of justice. What 
it lacks in scientific precision will be supplied by the very 
fortuitous element of the psychological history of the indi- 
vidual or individuals invested for the time being with the 
judicial power. 

While the lawyer at the bar may, and, indeed, must 
take account of the anarchic element of hazard which 
thrives luxuriantly within the free play of discretion, yet 
it is a factor which he never seeks to control by an appeal 
to the external sciences. His efforts are traditionally con- 
fined within a narrow strait-jacket not only of inherited 
methods of technical speech, but also of inherited ideas 
of other fields of knowledge where they touch thelaw. Crim- 
inal law is the classical point of contact between law and 
philosophy, but yet whether an offender is to go on pro- 
bation or be confined indefinitely in a penitentiary will, in 
practice, be decided by factors which are not discussed 
either in law-books or works on criminal science. The 
law is saturated with rules which represent the lawyer’s 
idea of the probabilities of human action, and of the proc- 
esses of the human mind; but, yet, under the dominion of 
the conservatism which has ever characterized the legal 
profession, it would never suggest itself to any lawyer, in 
his use of these rules, to look to modern psychology against 
the system of psychology established in the law. 

An examination of any legal system will readily disclose 
the large interest of other sciences in the construction of 
legal rules. That the fact is not at once recognized is due 
to the circumstance that the relation of these rules to the 
sciences of nature and mind is usually cloaked by the appli- 
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cation, and by the form of statement.' An instance may be 
taken at random. Thus, it is said by the Illinois Supreme 
Court (quoting from the first case of a series in recent ad- 
vance sheets) that ‘‘depravity of character and abandoned . 
habits are not in themselves evidence of insanity; neither 
is the commission of an unnatural or atrocious crime 
necessarily such evidence.’’ The authority given for this 
proposition is not reference works on insanity, or expert 
testimony, but other reported decisions. It is not, of course, 
intended by this illustration to suggest whether this some- 
what cautiously guarded rule is sound or unsound, much less 
to say that it was not justly applied, but to direct attention 
by an obvious example that the law does assume to legis- 
late in spheres not its own. It is believed, also, that, on 
the whole, the administration of justice, so far as it is pred- 
icated on what legitimately belongs to other departments 
of science, and assuming, also, as must be the case, that 
many of such rules do not represent the present state 
of knowledge, is reasonably efficient in its actual results, 
and cannot be said to be so far out of touch with the ex- 
ternal world as to make it expedient or necessary to recon- 
struct the entire edifice of the law in the light of modern 
knowledge. Nor, on the other hand, is it intended to be 
implied that the law should remain indifferent to the ac- 
tivities, the facts, and the experience of life, after the fash- 
ion of the legislative body which may turn back the 
hands of the clock and extend the legislative day in defi- 
ance of the revolutions of the earth. 

The law is a tyrant over the sciences, and its position 
toward philosophy is simply that such a thing does not 
exist. This attitude calls to mind a story of Mr. Depew 
who, when president of the New York Central Railroad, 
attempted to convince a stubborn conductor, an enthu- 
siastic Democrat, that a certain political measure pro- 
posed in one of the platforms of the party, was against 





1The large and important field of presumptions, especially, is governed 
by judicially constructed psychology, economics, and unverified statistical 
generalizations. 
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the Law of Supply and Demand. The conductor, with 
the same sort of faith in the absolute efficacy of legislation, 
which is frequently shown by legislators and their constit- 
uents, exclaimed, ‘‘When the Democratic ticket is elected 
we'll repeal that law!’ In the application of law with the 
prevalent belief that decisions can be forced out of stat- 
utes as with a hydraulic press, as Professor Ehrlich puts it, 
and, under the retarding illusion fostered by the ‘‘ phono- 
graph theory” of precedent, that legal systems are com- 
plete warehouses of information in all legal concerns, 
where one has only to look to find what he wants, the fields 
of non legal knowledge will find it hard to co-operate with 
the lawyer. Truly, the law can not throw out of the win- 
dow all that it has accumulated in the process of centuries 
and rush with open arms to the friendly embrace of the 
ethicist, the economist, the psychologist, and the philoso- 
pher who can only greet him with other sets of hypotheses 
less authoritative than his own. It is rather to be expected 
that the lawyer will strive to maintain his traditional con- 
servatism. 

A period of transition is always painful, and changes 
are frequent subverters of logic. The lawyer trained to 
reason with rules and ideas generated in the law itself will 
not readily adapt himself to the ‘‘new thought” developed 
in legal decisions of recent years. A ten hour limitation of 
labor for women will appear to him as just as much of an 
interference with liberty of contract as an eight hour limita- 
tion for women. There is force in the argument that law is 
for the courts and morals for the legislature; but not as 
much force as the lawyer has been accustomed to believe. 
It might be hoped (but the hope will be vain) that a 
proper balance of action would be found without the tur- 
moil promised by the present movement, to readjust sys- 
tems of law based upon many ancient theories of social 
science, applied in the law, to the clamoring ideas of the 
age. No greater good could be attained than that the law- 
yer and the social philosopher should be able to agree how 
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these adjustments are to be brought about; and not only 
these adjustments but all future adjustments. 

The dependence on or, less controversially, the relation 
of law to, the social sciences is more clear and more ex- 
tended in the domain of direct law-making than in the ap- 
plication of law; and here there is less opposition or denial 
of this connection. Yet the results are hardly worth men- 
tioning. Every iegislator thinks himself competent to regu- 
late the whole world, and he has not discovered that he has 
not even learned how to draft a statute in scientific form. 
It will therefore be long before he learns that various sciences 
have much to say about the content of statutes. The social 
philosopher has sought an alliance with the lawyer rather 
than the legislator, not for the reason that the lawyer is 
more ready than the legislator to discuss legal problems as 
social problems (for the contrary would seem to be 
nearer the truth), but because the lawyer’s profession is 
one of temporal stability. A lawyer is a lawyer for life. 
The legislator is a legislator for a day and soon passes into 
obscurity. A benevolent despot doubtless would seek out 
the man of science, but a popular representative too often 
has problems of individual welfare which cast a shade over 
the larger outlines of legislative policy. A further reason 
for such an alliance is that eventually the compromises 
arrived at will slowly penetrate the social fabric and in the 
end contribute in the direct making of law. 

While the dependence of law in its application on other 
sciences is less clearly shown than in the direct exercise of 
legislative policy, nevertheless in the application of law, a 
creative effort is as necessary as in direct legislation; but 
the sources of these activities are different. The courts feel 
themselves far more circumscribed than the legislator; 
and, theoretically, it is the effort of the courts to make the 
application of law conform in detail with the architecture 
of the legal system. Isolated decisions are like the laying 
of bricks into a wall, the plan of which, theoretically, is 
already made; and it is thought that if each workman were 
permitted, himself, to be an architect, the unity of the con- 
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struction would be impaired. The error of this self-efface-. 
ment lies in assuming that such a plan ever was or could 
be formulated in advance in any field of human activity, 
It is the task of philosophy to show that the plan of the 
law is a part of the plan of life, and of the whole of reality, 
and that its outlines are not presented to us as a fixed and 
rigid pattern, but, that, on the contrary, they represent 
a dissolving view in which all human activities including 
no less those in the domain of law participate. 

The lawyer excuses himself from any contact with the 
contagion of philosophy on the ground that he thinks con- 
cretely, and that he is not prepared, and that it is incom- 
patible with a science which he believes to be based on 
fixed constructions, to undertake imaginary flights into an 
unknown world. He readily admits that the law does after 
a fashion draw upon other sciences, but only in a sense of 
superiority and domination. For example, the psycholo- 
gist may be called as an expert witness, that is to say, if 
he is an alienist; and it is itself a rule of law that the judge 
knows a great variety of scientific and historical facts. 
Science is admitted into the sanctuary of the law only under 
the safeguard of an oath. The scientist will be heard to 
swear to his science, as any other witness 7. e., to establish 
other facts, but never for the purpose of constructing legal 
rules. Here, and in all other fields of science, the law- 
giver is so supreme that he may and does reject all science 
and puts in its place systems of science entirely of his own 
construction. 

One of the unnecessary difficulties which the lawyer is 
likely to make for himself in coming to a consideration of 
the relation of law to other learning, is that if the law is to 
permit any contact with the outside sciences except through 
the witness-chair, it would be necessary to incorporate into 
the study of law a large number of other disciplines—one 
writer humorously mentions even forestry and mineralogy— 
so that, in the end, the law would be too extensive to be 
learned within the span of a life-time. Logicians doubtless 
have an appropriate label for this kind of fallacy; but still 
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a difficulty does not obliterate a necessity. The legislator 
may never be a mineralogist, but, notwithstanding, he 
must legislate on mines. He has the choice of drawing on 
his own information or the information of others, but he 
can in no event disregard the topic of mining as one foreign 
to the law in any aspect. The point of the matter is not 
that the traditional attitude of the law in regarding itself 
as self contained is wholly wrong, but that this independ- 
ence may be and commonly is over-emphasized. This is 
well illustrated by the position taken by the English judge 
who denounced the promissory note as an invention of the 
goldsmiths of Lombard Street, unknown to the law. The 
cloistered preconceptions of the bench for a moment stopped 
the stream of commercial invention, but only for a moment. 

Summarizing in a word the views expressed and im- 
plied, it seems to be clear that the law comes into contact 
with the other sciences and especially ethics, politics, 
economics, and psychology in all species of law-making, 
i. é., judicial creation, destruction, and substitution of law, 
spurious interpretation, and particularly in direct law- 
making by the legislature. For an understanding of the 
teleology of law, the ultimate notion of legal rules, and the 
meaning of legal history, resort must be had even to the 
misty heights of metaphysics. It is conceded that the 
primary function of the legal workman is to become effi- 
cient in the certainties of legal science, the focus of legal 
problems; but it is also submitted that the marginal prob- 
lems, and the ultimate reality of legal science lie within 
the sphere of the unity of the sciences, and the province of 
metaphysics, where the lawyer may profitably think and 
reason in common with the experts in social science and the 
philosopher. 

ALBERT KOcCOUREK. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
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WHY SHOULD LAW AND PHILOSOPHY GET 
TOGETHER? 


JAMES H. TUFTS. 


HY should the lawyer and the philosopher get to- 
gether? Why should it be supposed that former 
readers of the JouRNAL should be interested in principles 
of law, and why should lawyers be expected to read a 
Journal of Ethics? 

It is quite possible that each class of readers may feel 
some repugnance to the mingling of the two subjects. The 
past readers of the JOURNAL, presumably more or less philo- 
sophical in tastes, may feel aggrieved when asked to master 
a new set of terms. They have become accustomed to the 
pure and practical reason of philosophy. Must they also 
master the legal rule of reason which seems to have difficul- 
ties for even the experts? Conversely lawyers for whom 
fictions have long been tame and gentle creatures and who 
never lose their way amid pleadings, rejoiners, and rep- 
lications may find the vocabulary of intrinsic values 
strange and its distinctions curious. 

But vocabularies can be mastered if it is worth while. 
When getting up a case the lawyer is not daunted though 
it demands technical terms of a new order. The ethical 
student ought not to shrink from the language in which the 
nation is governed. The vital question is whether there 
is so great a difference in purpose and methods as to make 
negligible for either side the value of mutual discussion. 
That there are many differences is obvious. One which is 
frequently cited is that law deals with what can properly be 
enforced upon others; ethics with what a man may set as 
his ideal or may prescribe to himself. This no doubt 
emerges sometimes when the social reformer seeks legis- 
lation or decisions which the lawyer disapproves or the 
courts refuse. Yet it is not, I think, the main barrier. For 
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laws, as well as the individual conscience, may set ideals 
which all good citizens will live up to without any thought 
of compulsion. Humane employers may be quite ready to 
adopt the principle of workmen’s compensation or of pro- 
tection against dangerous machinery when it is formulated, 
although their individual consciences might have failed 
through lack of knowledge or imagination to set so good a 
standard. A more serious difference may appear to exist 
in the attitudes of the law and of ethics toward the funda- 
mental concepts. 

The lawyer must make his conceptions of fair and unfair, 
of obligations and rights, as definite and as fixed as prac- 
ticable. Even if for purposes of the statute, as for those of 
railway classifications, ‘“‘pigs is pigs” while “rabbits is 
dogs,’ adjustment can be made to the phraseology if it is 
uniform, though zoélogists might prefer a differentiation. 

On the other hand the philosopher is reluctant to com- 
mit himself to a fixed concept. It is not merely because 
he would find his occupation gone if he got his concepts 
all made. He has come to believe that the growing 
points of concepts are the most significant for him. In 
the extremely abstract sciences like mathematics one may 
continue to be one and a straight line a straight line, though 
even here the mathematician would find growth of mean- 
ing. But an atom is no longer an atom for the physicist 
and value for the economist is no longer as it was in the 
Middle Ages a stable quality which every article possesses 
independent of demandand supply. Still moreis it the case 
in ethics that the growth of intelligence compels constant 
effort toward reconstruction in our ideas, and that the 
very business of the ethicist is to criticize his present stock. 
For to recur to the meaning of fair competition, the con- 
scientious man has always tried to be fair but what was 
fair yesterday may be so unfair to-day that the thoughtful 
mind feels the need of a new conception of fairness. In 
Greece two principles of fairness had emerged—that of 
equality for all citizens, and that of inequality propor- 
tioned to birth or wealth or virtue or natural ability—and 
Vol. XXV.—No. 2. 5 
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these have in varying combinations maintained themselves 
till now. But they have not remained precisely the same. 
The equality of the eighteenth century, supposedly based 
on divine creation, was not just that of the Greek democracy 
based on free citizenship. The fairness of industrial or of 
national competition is not tested solely by the claims of 
what is due to wealth or to native ability, or to accident 
of position. The thought, likewise suggested in Greece, 
of regulation in the interest of an ideal social end hovers 
persistently in the background. And this ideal social end 
which shall include all the values on the one hand of evoking 
individual effort and on the other of making this effort 
helpful rather than destructive to others, we cannot as yet 
make clear because the end and means are so bound up 
together that they must be worked out step by step. 

If then the work of the lawyer is to define fixed stand- 
ards and that of the philosopher is to keep perpetually 
tinkering with his ideas it may seem that it is vain for either 
to learn from the other. 

Yet even on this point the difference is not so absolute 
as the statements just made would indicate. In such a con- 
ception as that of the police power the Supreme Court of 
the United States has refused to make specific bounds. 
It pricks out lines on each side but leaves a considerable 
latitude within. It affirms that the law is a growing insti- 
tution, not simply a bringing of cases under a fixed con- 
cept. Indeed every difficult decision almost inevitably leads 
a judge to rethink the meaning of the principles laid down 
in former decisions before he can say just how the new and 
marginal case is to be classed. 

And on the other side it is equally evident that although 
the philosopher is vague, impatient of fixity and authority, 
this again is a question of emphasis. For the only basis for 
maintaining the growih of conceptions of fairness is a cer- 
tain persistency of spirit and intention which enables us to 
use the same term without violence. The lawyer is more 
interested in bringing new cases under a principle laid 
down or a statute enacted. It may require a fiction; but if 
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so, a fiction is often forthcoming. The philosopher is more 
interested in pointing out the shift in meaning which is 
required in the principle if we make it cover the new case. 
He insists that it is nonsense to assume that all men are 
equal before the law when in fact they are not. He queries 
whether due process of law is reasonably limited to the ideas 
of the eighteenth century. He believes the best way to 
make progress is by continually emphasizing what he calls 
truth, rather than fiction, forgetting perhaps that on occa- 
sion philosophy has put forth such “‘noble fictions” as the 
equality of men, and the absolute value of humanity. 

So far as this difference in method goes I conceive that 
it really offers a reason for co-operation. It is worth while 
for the philosopher to face the issue of what his maxims 
must mean if made a universal law. It is valuable for him 
to translate his principles into rules—provided he does it 
as the scientist tests his hypotheses. It compels him as 
nothing else can to recognize the interdependence between 
individual and public standards of morality. And while 
it is not my task to point out possible advantages for the 
lawyer I believe the need of securing flexibility and orderly 
growth is widely recognized among leaders in the pro- 
fession. 

Let me speak frankly on one aspect of the present situa- 
tion in American education and life. If law has been criti- 
cized in recent days because at times it places technical 
consistency above real justice; if its individualistic prin- 
ciples are challenged as inadequate for present needs; if 
there is a feeling that the courts are not only judicial bodies 
but legislative bodies as well, and in this capacity less re- 
sponsible to public sentiment than other legislative bodies; 
at least no one denies or questions that law is a power; 
that it is the agency, even if imperfect, through which so- 
ciety regulates trade, industry, and family life, protects 
persons and property, and adjusts in peaceful fashion one’s 
disputes. Because it is a power it attracts men of ability. 
It offers not merely pecuniary return but participation in 
the large interests and directive forces of the day. 
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On the other hand, if ethics receives less criticism than 
law, is it certain that this is due to the superior character 
of ethics and philosophy? There is at least the possibility 
that ethics and philosophy are not criticised because, as 
was said of religion in England in the eighteenth century, 
they do no harm. At least it may be said that with some 
notable exceptions teachers of ethics have not exerted an 
influence upon the trend of events strong enough to chal- 
lenge general attention. How far this is a professional and 
how far it is a personal matter might be hard to say. A 
personality like that of Fichte or Spencer will inevitably 
get a hearing. Conversely a profession which has dignity 
and influence will draw to itself great and ardent spirits. 
And of course it would be intolerable to speak as though 
ethical thinking and teaching were limited to professors 
or lecturers. Now, as in the days of Protagoras, all men 
are teachers of virtue and the authoritative voice is his 
who speaks for the enlightened and discerning conscience, 
whether on the bench, or the platform, from the pulpit or 
the chair, in the press or in the legislature. None the less 
the student and teacher of ethics ought fairly to covet 
his peculiar share of influence in the formation of public 
opinion and public policy. His specialization and that of 
law and the social sciences have taken from him the exter- 
nal occasions which made it natural for an Adam Smith or 
a Mill or a Sidgwick to speak to his generation in many 
fields. Fifty, or even twenty-five years ago, largely because 
it presented the great themes for which the student had 
been prepared by his religious training, the chair of phil- 
osophy exercised a commanding influence in college and 
university. It naturally appealed to strong men. To-day 
the educational shift to the social sciences, and the shift in 
public interest from religious to legal doctrines, have both 
tended to lessen the philosopher’s power. Some of the 
profession have turned to logical problems, suggested by 
developments in the mathematical disciplines; others have 
been stimulated by the doctrine of evolution to metaphysi- 
cal analysis. But it may be doubted whether either of 
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these would make a general appeal apart from the brilliant 
personalities and charm of style which have aided in their 
exposition. For many the moral interest in some form is 
supreme, and when the moral interest throughout the 
country centers on legal problems moral philosophy is ab- 
stract if it does not seek to understand these. 

And this brings us to the great reason why the student 
of ethics who considers almost any concrete problem is 
forced into the legal field. He cannot settle or even com- 
prehend his questions without going there. How academic 
to consider fairness without knowing what theory organ- 
ized society is now proceeding upon! How futile to study 
the ethics of the family without asking whether the great 
forces of society and of industry as regulated or exempted 
from regulation by society, are changing the structure 
which former ethical theory has presupposed. The scien- 
tific attitude of the day no less than the changing social 
order compels one to study the moral consciousness as 
reflecting the whole organization of our society, and this 
means our laws as well as our prophets. Charity is a notable 
example. Help to the poor has always been regarded as a 
moral duty—as ‘‘benevolence’’ rather than “justice”. 
But with the present scientific temper it is as impossible 
simply to accept the intolerable load of poverty as a burden 
to be borne by a few benevolent persons, as it is to let the 
load lie where it falls. Such passive acceptance would often 
mean aiding injustice. We demand two things: First, a 
knowledge of the causes of poverty, second, a fairer distri- 
bution of such a proportion of the load as seems inevitable; 
and both of these carry us into law. For we cannot make a 
beginning in causes of poverty without encountering bad 
housing, unemployment, low wages, strikes, industrial ac- 
cidents or occupational diseases, as well as the more indi- 
vidual causes,—such as intemperance or inadequate edu- 
cation. When now we seek to locate responsibility for these 
causes or ask what can be done, we encounter legal ques- 
tions. Do we aim to correct bad housing? We are at once 
involved in the police power versus constitutional guaran- 
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ties of private property. We hear of the constructive 
measures which Europe takes for municipal housing, co-op- 
erative housing, and are told in certain states that such 
things are unconstitutional. 

We turn to unemployment. Nothing is more obvious 
than that such unemployment as even before the European 
war oppressed multitudes is largely due to causes over which 
the individual workman had no control and for which no 
individual thrift could provide adequate remedy. The 
causes of business depressions may be regarded as still 
imperfectly understood, but the obvious method of dis- 
tributing the incidence of the burden is by some form of 
insurance. This takes us into the field of legislation and is 
almost certain to raise constitutional questions just as work- 
men’s compensation for accidents has already raised them 
in an acute form. 

And when we come to other causes of poverty—low 
wages, industrial disease, meagre education, feeble-minded- 
ness—we are at once in the legal field. Society is at present 
familiar with the doctrine that the state should provide 
and require education. The questions are those of degree. 
Regulation of wages for women and minors is just appear- 
ing above the horizon and has yet to be thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Regulation of wages for men in privately man- 
aged industry has not been attempted in America. Yet 
it is evident that those who are in immediate contact with 
the difficulties of maintaining healthful and decent family 
life in cities on the wages for unskilled labor prevalent on a 
competitive basis are going to raise the question. Pressure 
from the criminal courts, from charitable organizations, 
from schools, from political students, is bound to increase 
until we find ways to deal more capably with our twenty 
percent more or less who now need help, and this will mean 
legal as well as moral constructive thinking. 

A new spirit, born of a larger, more intelligent sympathy, 
and of a scientific method already victorious in the labora- 
tory, is among us. Whereas we accepted poverty, crime, 
vice, class-conflicts, and many other evils as matters of 
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course, we now look for causes. And after causes come 
remedies. We are not frightened away even by the dogma 
that the cause for a given evil lies in human nature. For 
we are learning that human nature is partly an artificial 
product. Institutions make men as truly as men make 
institutions. The European War is at any rate deepening 
the conviction that it is time to think greatly, to under- 
take more seriously and with broader vision our task, to 
consider our institutions and our ideals in their interrela- 
tion. 

All of us philosophers, social reformers, lawyers, states- 
men have seen our problems too narrowly. We need to 
think in larger terms. 

J. H. Torts. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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SOCIAL IMMORTALITY. 
JOHN E. BOODIN. 


AN’S conception of immortality varies with his racial 
development. Tribal life is dominated by tradi- 
tion. There is little consciousness of individual creative- 
ness. Customs and language grow unconsciously. No 
individual names are attached to early man’s slow but 
epoch-making generalizations about life, nature, and the 
gods. ‘The tribe alone is of consequence. It continues to 
live. The individual can live only by proxy. Immortality 
becomes, therefore, primarily a continuity of breed. 

In the individualistic stage of man’s development, when 
man’s reason and conscience rise against antiquated tra- 
ditions, or when he is called upon to choose between con- 
flicting traditions; when, in any case, man must stand on 
his own feet and find the value of life in the deliverances 
of his inner experience—at this stage immortality must 
naturally be read in terms of the conservation of the values 
of the newly discovered personal life. In early Christian- 
ity, the kingdoms of this world, its laws and institutions, 
even the family, are conceived as of the earth earthy. The 
individual must save his own soul. The end of the world 
is at hand. 

In the third stage, the conception of immortality is social- 
ized. Man finds his meaning and salvation in the social 
community with its continuity of life and ideals. The 
kingdom of heaven has now become a kingdom to be pro- 
gressively realized in this world. Loyalty to the commu- 
nity and sacrifice for its progress now become dominant 
motives. The immortality of the individual and of the 
social group of which he is a part are now recognized tofbe 
reciprocal. Man must find his life and joy in creative 
service for the community. Unlike tribal man he is not 
the mere slave of the community. But he recognizesfin 
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the community his own larger self. If he renounces him- 
self, he does so freely for the good of the group. His self- 
realization is also the realization of the community. His 
aim is not so much self-emphasis as the interpreting and 
improvement of the group life of which he is a part; not 
so much individual salvation as to lose himself in service 
and friendship. Social creativeness now becomes the end 
of life. 

This consciousness of the solidarity of life seems at any 
rate to be gaining ground. With it there is less emphasis 
of individual immortality. We do not seem much con- 
cerned about it except at funerals. Just what individual 
continuity can mean is hazy to us. We have abandoned 
the ghost doubles of our savage ancestors. The supposed 
indivisibility of the soul, which gave such assurance of 
continuity to an earlier generation of thinkers, is small 
comfort to us with the psychology of multiple selves before 
us. What unity there is of life seems to be a unity of pur- 
pose; and this unity is achieved in working with our fel- 
lows for the realization of an ideal. The ongoing of indi- 
vidual life we conceive in terms of tendency and character, 
rather than in terms of memory as our ancestors did. In 
some way, it would seem, the net results of life must be 
handed on. But these results we must conceive again in 
social terms—the capacity for friendship, for enjoyment of 
beauty, for discovery of truth. If in some way our having 
lived makes us more attuned to the better part of the uni- 
verse; if, under whatever circumstances we may reappear, 
we shall know our spiritual kin (even if we don’t recognize 
all our former blood relations) and shall be better able to 
work with them for the realization of ideals, we feel that 
life has been worth while. 

To me, at any rate, it seems that the chief end of life is 
to socialize mind, to give it a spiritualized body, be that 
body language, art or institutions. Mind becomes immor- 
tal, at any rate, when it thus succeeds in embodying its 
significant ideals. To a large extent at least this is the 
only immortality which mind can have. For mind is not 
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a static quantity. It continually oozes out, it grows into 
new forms, and the old forms are lost as such, unless they 
are incarnated into bodies of their own. 

We have exaggerated the continuity of individual his- 
tory. Rather than call our life mind, we might call it a 
series of more or less overlapping minds. It is not true 
that these minds interpenetrate absolutely. The old man 
does not own the mind of childhood and youth. Even 
though he may have some fragmentary memory of them, 
he looks back to them objectively. They are not he. The 
creations of these earlier minds lie outside his possibility 
and sympathy now. Sometimes he relies on objective 
records for even the existence of his earlier minds. And 
when he meets them, they seem strange to him, and often 
he even disowns them. Thus are our souls, within our 
personal history, ever passing into the past and ever being 
resurrected, sometimes against our wishes, and dragged 
into the light of day. Mind is not merely growth, as Berg- 
son would have us think, but change and decay. The 
snowball may gather a great deal in the rolling, but it melts 
largely in the transit, if the day be long. If we continue 
to live forever, we may no more recognize our former selves 
than we recognize the amceba as a former stage in our 
evolution or remember even the nearest pre-existence if 
there is any such. 

The only way, therefore, that we can save our soul from 
moment to moment, irrespective of whether there is in- 
definite personal continuity, is by social creativeness. We 
must give the momentary soul an individual habitat. It 
is true that somehow our life history develops and runs 
its span in connection with this fleshly envelopment, but 
this is at best a sieve and does not hold mind. It isa frag- 
ile and transient instrument. Mind lives and expresses 
itself more truly in the body which it creates for itself in 
the social texture of human history. The physiological 
body conceals far more than it reveals. How thin and 
transparent, on the other hand, is the spiritualized body 
of mind in the form of language or art. Even as the gauzy 
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drapery reveals the form of a beautiful woman, so this 
created embodiment of soul reveals soul. And as the uni- 
versal body of language is our mutual creation, it reveals 
mind with an immediacy that the fleshly body cannot 
give. 

In our understanding and appreciation of creative activ- 
ity, soul truly shares soul. Mind overlaps as the common 
section of two circles. In the words of John the Scot: 
“(Whoever rises to pure understanding becomes that which 
he understands. We, while we discuss together, become 
one another. For, if I understand what you understand, 
I become your understanding, and in a certain unspeaka- 
ble way I am made into you.”” The same mind is ours as 
was Euclid’s, when we understand his geometry, whatever 
other psychological fringes there may be. The symbols 
of Euclid are the eternal body of Euclid’s mind. And so 
in sharing the hypothesis, the melody, the poem, we enter 
into real communion with the creator’s soul. Could we 
have seen his fleshly body, could we have shaken his hand, 
we might not have gotten his mind so intimately as we do 
in his work. How often have we not found it a disappoint- 
ment and hindrance to true spiritual appreciation to know 
the biological man. And so we go back to the symphony 
or book. Mind really lives in the systems of symbols with 
their relations of meaning. It continues as embodied will, 
pent up energy, ready to connect with other minds fitted 
to enter into converse with it. It may be but a brief mo- 
ment of the life history, but it lives here, here is its habitat. 
It is not a photographic copy or model, but the genuine 
creative will itself. Here at any rate is real immortality. 

Soul, then, does not require a physiological organism as 
its habitat and expression. It may have a block of marble 
or a book as its body. Some years ago I wandered through 
room after room of imitative and lifeless casts in the Boston 
Art Museum. But at length I came upon a battered Greek 
statue with only the folds of the garment left intact. Here 
there was a will, a mind that spoke from every fragment, 
as live and real as when it originated over two thousand 
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years ago. The marble was but its transparent body, the 
real individual soul is still there. For soul, when it rises 
to a stage worth saving, is meaning, purpose; and who 
saves the meaning saves the soul and who shares the mean- 
ing shares the soul. 

The spiritualized body of mind has one great advantage 
over the biological body. It helps us to dissociate mind— 
the real man—from its animal associations. How near is 
God to brute in our human organism. How much there 
is that jars upon us in the paltry routine of the mortal life 
of even the greatest personalities. How close to the mon- 
key and the dog the highest part of us lives in this physi- 
ological habitat. How unzsthetic and even degrading 
are many of the functions of this animal existence and in 
many aspects how below the wholesome innocence of the 
brute. Let the mind make itself its own body where its 
own dignity and beauty can shine. 

Often the soul has no other habitat than the marble, the 
symphony, the book, the remembrance in the heart of 
others. If Homer, Phidias, Beethoven, have a continuous 
personal history in some unknown manner and climate, 
they may be quite as incapable of reproducing or even 
appreciating the soul of their master works as was the 
later Tolstoy incapable of appreciating ‘‘War and Peace”’ 
or “Anna Karénina.” How often an author outgrows a 
book from his own point of view, even disowns his spiritual 
child, while the generations after him still look upon it as 
the climax of his creative career. 

Sometimes the imprisoned mind of the creator is lost for 
generations, even to the social consciousness, yet when we 
do come upon Taylor’s Theorem or Mendel’s Law or Praxi- 
teles’ Hermes, how significant and real they are! What a 
renaissance when Greek culture connects again with 
Europe! Even though the temporal parent has passed 
beyond human ken, the statue, the prophetic book, the 
nugget of wisdom still speaks to us with an individual 
mind, independent of birth, time and circumstance. Just 
because it is a unique will, and not an abstraction, we dare 
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not complete it when fragmentary. Schubert’s ‘‘ Unfin- 
ished Symphony” must remain unfinished. 

How weird it is when some moment you find your own 
past soul looking at you from the letter or poem or treatise 
and know it not.: I look at my own mind of fourteen as a 
stranger. Kant and Plato enter more truly into my mind 
now than what I call myself at fourteen. Should I come 
upon some old letters or lost bits of verse, this mind would 
be resurrected, but the chances are it would at best be a 
matter of curiosity with me. My mother seems to own it 
more truly than I. She has treasured it in her love in 
my absence. In her loyalty it has indeed survived, but I 
can no longer own it as myself. In the word of Rolland’s 
Jean-Christophe: ‘‘For myself I bid the soul that was 
mine farewell. I cast it from me like an empty shell: Life 
is a succession of deaths and resurrections. We must die, 
Christophe, to be born again.’’ Yet while we thus slough 
off our past selves we must not forget that they are im- 
portant stages in the transformations of our spiritual life. 
Each stage, moreover, in normal development has its own 
beauty, and it does not always follow that the last stage is 
the best. But since the stages cannot be preserved in the 
history of the individual, since youth and old age cannot 
coexist, we must save them in some other way. 

In his recent Ingersoll Lecture on Immortality,' Pro- 
fessor Palmer tells in his own exquisite manner how Shake- 
spere hoped to save through his Sonnets what was most 
precious to him from the ravages of time. He wanted to 
rescue the beautiful youth, whom he loved, from ‘“‘ waste- 
ful time,”’ by engrafting him new into his verse, by trans- 
lating him into the context of social meaning. 


‘“‘Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 
But sad mortality o’ersways their power, 
How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower? 





1“Tntimations of Immortality in the Sonnets of Shakespere.” Ingersoll 
Lecture, 1912, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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O, how shall summer’s honey breath hold out 
Against the wreckful siege of battering days, 
When rocks impregnable are not so stout, 
Nor gates of steel so strong, but Time decays? 
O fearful meditation where, alack, 
Shall Time’s best jewel from Time’s quest lie hid? 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back? 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid, 
O, none, unless this miracle have might, 
That in black ink my love may still shine bright.” 


Thus Shakespere would give the beautiful youth a 
spiritual body and preserve the transient charm of inno- 
cence and spontaneity. Even in such fragile beauty, love 
somehow can find the eternally significant, that which 
ever constitutes ‘‘the marriage of true minds.” In dis- 
covering the meaning of loyalty to beautiful youth and in 
fixing this in poetry, love triumphs over change. 


‘Let me not to the marriage of true minds 

Admit impediments. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove; 

O, no! it is an ever-fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken, 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be 

taken, 

Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved.” 


At least the eternity of love’s loyalty to youth’s spotless 
beauty can be put into verse. The youth may fall: time 
“‘delves parallels in beauty’s brow,” but the loyalty itself 
remains. And this loyalty Shakespere has indeed suc- 
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ceeded in making immortal. Professor Palmer is right 
that Shakespere has not been able, if indeed he so intended, 
to make the lovely boy as such triumph over time. The 
physical flesh-colored boy must go. Not even his mind 
could be made immortal by the poet’s magic because there 
is nothing about the boy’s mind that is truly individual— 
no great thought or aspirations that mark him from other 
beautiful boys. Love alone has individuated him to sat- 
isfy its eternal longing. To give him physical definiteness 
or even a name would but impede the imagination and de- 
feat the aim of the poet which is to kindle in us his love— 
not of a great mind—but of innocent beauty. It is Hegel’s 
paradox over again that pure immediacy is universal. In 
making immortal this type of loyalty, perchance Shake- 
spere’s own personal loyalty in spite of sordid change (for 
the youth seems to become a victim of a low woman), the 
poet has been incomparably successful. The loyalty of 
youth is a loyalty of emotion and can only be kept alive 
by the eternal feeding of the emotion; and this Shake- 
spere has done in the sonnets where “‘in black ink my love 
may still shine bright.’’ It is a subtle task where only the 
infallible intuition of the great artist could have succeeded. 

Can this transient beauty of innocent youth have any 
other immortality? If there is personal immortality, does 
it not mean change and growth and must not the beautiful 
boy pass into the deeper experiences of sin and triumph? 
We love the beautiful child as a beautiful child; and the 
mother may sometimes weep because she is going to lose 
her beautiful boy; but still we love the development of 
the boy, too. And normal personal life means just such 
promise of development where manhood supplants youth. 
Who would want the beautiful boy arrested and fixed? 
That would make him an immortal idiot. His only im- 
mortality as a beautiful boy, therefore, must be social, as 
love fixes him in memory or better still in art. But what 
it thus immortalizes is primarily the loyalty itself to such 
a type of beauty. We cannot stop the movement of life. 
This indeed would be violence to beauty itself. But we 
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can seize the significance of each moment as a part of our 
social consciousness. 


“Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore, 

So do our minutes hasten to their end; 
Each changing place with that which goes before, 

In sequent toil, all forwards do contend. 
Nativity, once in the main of light, 

Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crown’d, 
Crooked eclipses ’gainst his glory fight, 

And Time that gave doth now his gift confound. 
Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth, 

And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow; 
Feeds on the rarities of nature’s truth, 

And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow; 
And yet to times in hope my verse shall stand, 
Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand.” 


His own mind Shakespere has succeeded in making im- 
mortal. Whatever immortality he may have now as a 
personal history, he has incarnated the series of ‘beautiful 
moments of a long creative career into the social tissue of 
humanity. His soul shines through “the black ink,” it 
warms our love, we share the real mind of the sweet singer 
of Avon, and that is probably more than he can do if his 
personal history still goes on. 

The old Norsemen were right that a living power dwells 
in the constellation of the runes—more magic than the 
artificial one which they had in mind. Whoever has be- 
come acquainted with Plato’s dialogues knows what subtle 
power they have to transform his thought. No one has 
come thoroughly under the spell of Plato without having 
become, perhaps unconsciously, his disciple. It is not a 
dead Plato, but a living soul with which he deals. The 
‘procession’ from the mind of Plato is ever going on afresh, 
stimulating and subduing minds. Thus mind moves over 
periods of time as over distances of space. Plato’s mind, 
the real Plato, is immortal. And Plato, in the variety and 
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comprehensiveness of his contribution, seems to have sent 
forth his whole soul through the ages. 

The Stoics distinguished between the Logos as unspoken 
thought, the inner psychical function, and as thought ex- 
pressed in word and act.! This distinction caused much 
discussion when taken up into the theological thought of 
the Christian fathers and applied to the Father and Christ. 
The distinction is an artificial one at best. They were 
inclined to make being and its manifestation separate en- 
tities by personifying them, thus hampering the human 
mind for ages by a fanciful theology. But their intuition 
was wiser than their abstractions: Thought and expres- 
sion go together. The existence of mind is inseparable 
from its procession into its objective expression. The 
“Word” as the expression of thought carries the living 
soul with it. The fulness of the mind overflows in the 
expression; and the mind expressed is mind of the original 
mind, “‘light of light, very God of very God, of one sub- 
stance with the Father.”’ In the golden sayings handed 
down, in the living tradition of the community, the early 
Christians, and the loyal followers in all ages, have recog- 
nized the soul of the Master, potent to comfort and help, 
to give inspiration and energy for the triumph of the cause. 
All conditions of men, poor and rich, ignorant and learned, 
have thus come to recognize the mind that was in Christ 
Jesus, which the loyal have also recognized as the mind of 
God. 

So it seems that he who would save his soul must create. 
Only thus can the moment live after the material substance, 
and memory with it, have vanished like a dream. When 
one gets old and the evil days draw nigh and one fears the 
decay of one’s faculties, then one begins to realize with 
almost tragic seriousness the importance of saving some- 
thing from the Destroyer. But then as a rule it is too 
late to save anything worth while. Youth is the summer 
of creative growth, and the autumn at best is good for 





1See Inge, Personal Idealism and Mysticism, p. 44. 
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garnering the harvest and setting one’s house in order, 
Even though nature here too may have its Indian Sum- 
mer, it does not come unless the real summer of creative 
ambition has somehow preceded. 

What we must cultivate, therefore, is the spirit of crea- 
tiveness. This is the most effective way of saving the 
soul, not only of the individual, but the soul of the group 
as well. For the greater an individual is the more fully 
is he the focus of the people and the age whose psychic 
currents meet in him. Not only has Plato given us his 
own mind at various stages, but he has given us the genius 
of the Greek mind which carried him on and to which he 
in turn helped to give immortal direction. This direction 
continues as a fundamental theme in human history. 

In the end progress must be measured by our contribu- 
tion in the way of ideal creativeness. The passion for 
immortality measures the greatness alike of a people and 
an individual. Tremendous material resources and their 
manipulation are but instruments to the spirit’s emancipa- 
tion and expression. It is small credit to us that with our 
immense population and wealth we are lagging behind 
some of the smaller nations of Europe in genuine creative 
output. A thousand years from now the world will have 
far more interest in the fact that this nation produced 
Poe’s lyrics and ‘‘The Scarlet Letter” than that it made 
possible the immense fortunes of Rockefeller and Carnegie. 
Let us not sacrifice soul to matter, the end to the means, 
the purpose to the instrument. Let us measure our re- 
sources in terms of the results in the way of truth, insti- 
tutions, and beauty for the good and joy of all. 

Ideal creativeness like love feeds on encouragement. 
Humanity probably never has lived up to its limit in this 
respect. The reason that creativeness has come in great 
pulses in human history, such as the great Greek period, 
the Augustan age, the Elizabethan age, is not due to greater 
capacity for creativeness in such periods, but to greater 
incentive—to an intense social consciousness of creative- 
ness. Such epochs have been inspired by the conscious- 
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ness that he that thinks a new thought, paints a new 
picture, creates a new melody, brings new mind into the 
world and that humanity is infinitely his debtor. The fact 
that some small countries to-day, such as Sweden, Den- 
mark, Norway, Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland are do- 
ing so much more than their proportionate share is due 
doubtless to the strength of social appreciation in those 
countries. With greater economic freedom, greater oppor- 
tunities for education, greater sympathy of man with man, 
the joy of doing and sharing in ideal activity ought to 
increase at least tenfold. 

Mere brute material competition will then be converted 
into the infinite and friendly possibilities of ideal rivalry. 
Genius will then spend its inventiveness in the service of 
the many instead of in irrational material accumulation 
and the consequent slavery to the instrument—to that 
industrial despotism of which he forms apart. Whether 
master or slave in this despotism, one is tyrannized over 
by the system. And as Hegel showed long ago, the mas- 
ter is more damned by the relation than the slave, at least 
in so far as he fails to become conscious of his real human 
claims through productive social work. It should be clear 
at any rate that society is not dependent upon a competi- 
tion for property for its incentive to effort. This is a com- 
paratively low kind of emulation at best. I have often 
watched a couple of dogs struggling for the possession of a 
stick. And one can imagine that if there were a dog’s 
philosophy they might reason that life would become hor- 
ribly inane if there were no sticks to compete for. And 
perhaps it would for dogs. 

Social creativeness takes different forms in different ages 
in accordance with the ruling passion of the age. Greek 
creativeness was a birth in beauty. The passion for beauty . 
was a motive for them not only in artistic creativeness, 
but in their search for truth and in their striving for moral 
perfection. With the Romans the interest is in social 
organization—the legal and military unification of the 
world. With the middle ages religion becomes the domi- 
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nant motive; and so we have theological architechtonic 
and Gothic Cathedrals—philosophy and art being alike 
handmaids of religion. To-day the dominant motive is 
social justice, the harmonization of human claims, the lib- 
erty of man, woman and child. If he that is instrumental 
in saving an individual soul shall shine as a star in eternity’s 
firmament, how much more he who is a creative factor in 
improving a community, a fundamental institution, a na- 
tion; who helps to bring about new unities of co-operation, 
whether local or international; who brings us to see that 
in spite of all disparities of race and condition ‘‘a man’s 
a man for a’ that.” 

I have emphasized so far the personal form of social 
immortality—the survival of a soul in the unique spiritual 
mansion which it has built for itself. But there are the 
more impersonal forms of creativeness, too—the survival 
in the moral causality of history. And, sometimes, the 
will may the more completely fulfill its end for the bottle 
breaking and the ointment pervading the atmosphere of 
the race. The great souls, the great leaders of men, have 
often been careless of personal survival. They have written 
their words in the sand of the fleeting memories of men. 
They have cast their golden grain in all kinds of soil— 
hopeful that some might reach a harvest. Thus worked 
Socrates, Confucius, the Buddha, the Christ. They are 
greater for their complete abandon to the eternal human 
cause, for losing themselves. Yet even here we are grate- 
ful for a few ‘“‘words”’ recorded by their disciples against 
forgetfulness, for a few personal touches which those that 
loved them treasured in story. The great movements 
would seem less effective were their creators mere myths 
to us. The personal consciousness, however vague, helps 
to give their influence a focus; and fortunately the artist 
can here, almost unhampered, give their minds bodies 
which correspond to their spiritual stature. 

But the large mass of human beings, what social conso- 
lation is there for them? The many, the forgotten ones, 
do they still count? They can hope for no personal im- 
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mortality except the uncertain one of breed. Yet by los- 
ing themselves in the great social mind of which they are 
part, they can help create the spiritual situations which 
make generals, artists, scientists, and prophets. It is their 
combined willing which raises the few. The latter are the 
index of the spiritual sacrifice and appreciation of the many 
and would be impossible otherwise. What ages of spirit- 
ual creativeness it took to make a Homer. The numerous 
unknown balladists gave Homer his material, his sense for 
song. And the appreciative listeners who gathered round 
the blind minstrel, lived, enjoyed and applauded his song— 
they counted too; they gave strength, inspiration and vital 
faith to his soul. Homer’s genius (whatever that name 
may stand for) moulded into unity, not merely the mass 
of material before him, but what is more, the soul of a 
people of whose life his song became the chief index and ex- 
pression. Lincoln’s greatness lies in the fact that he is the 
creative and loyal interpreter in act and speech of the 
idealism of a great nation that ‘‘ government of the people, 
by the people and for the people,’’ not only shall not perish 
from the earth but be progressively realized through the 
sacrifices of devoted individuals in war and peace. It is 
the faith of the loyal, unknown many that buoys up the 
leader, at the same time that he furnishes them a new con- 
sciousness of direction, interprets their deeper will. To 
live in this larger subconscious social mind, as a genuine, 
vital, inspiring part of its faith and movement and to be 
able to say in supreme renunciation, not I but the social 
mind which liveth in me, this is indeed to save one’s soul, 
to count eternally. And in the infinite ages, God only 
knows which is the more significant in the developing spirit- 
ual community where to live is to lose oneself, to be master 
is to minister. 

If individuals can thus achieve immortality through so- 
cial creativeness, so can communities and nations. It has 
been the custom to speak of nations as having a growth 
and history like individuals—as having a childhood, youth, 
maturity, and old age. There is, of course, truth in this. 
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Nations start from simple origins. In their struggle for 
survival and in their rivalry with other nations, they be- 
come conscious of their life. They develop institutions 
and traditions to meet their needs; and in so doing they 
draw upon the accumulated traditions of the race. They 
thus go through a learning process analogous to that of the 
individual. They are not, however, dependent upon a sin- 
gle physiological history as individuals are. They have the 
advantage of a stream of ever renewed biological life. They 
can live through cycles of rhythms. They become old, it 
is true—crystallized in traditions and customs; but the 
inner life may break through afresh, with new youth and 
creativeness, to live through the process of organization and 
formalism again, with the advantage all the while of the 
cumulative tradition of the race. And thus it would seem 
the spiral of cycles might go on indefinitely. 

It is true, as a matter of fact, that nations have had a 
limited life in the past. This has been due in part to in- 
ternal, in part to external causes. Wealth, with its conse- 
quent idleness, luxury and dissoluteness; class strife and 
local differences of interest—these and other causes have 
tended to sap the nation’s strength from within, while 
international wars and degrading international contacts 
have endangered its existence from without. Perhaps the 
most potent cause of national degeneracy has been war— 
civil and external—both from the depleting of the stock 
of the nation, on the one hand, and from its dissolving in- 
fluence on morality, on the other. Athens never recovered 
from the Peloponnesian wars, nor Rome from the civil wars. 
While, however, nations have thus had a limited biological 
existence in the past, it does not follow that they have any 
natural span of life. In the case of the individual organ- 
ism, science has just begun to investigate the chemical 
causes of death and to try to discover means for keeping 
at bay the last enemy. As the causes of national mor- 
tality are due to social maladjustments and are fundamen- 
tally moral, we may hope that an intenser consciousness 
of the obligations of man to man, past, present and future, 
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reinforced by a more vital religion, may stave off the enemy 
indefinitely here. 

What is more important, however, than the biological 
and political continuity of a nation is the continuity of its 
mind—its ideal immortality. And here, as in the individ- 
ual, the social immortality of the nation, as embodied in 
its institutions, its literature, its science, its art, is quite 
independent of its organic continuity. While the inde- 
pendent political existence of the Athenian nation came to 
an end and its illustrious history as a culture centre also 
terminated, the reality and potency of the Athenian mind 
did not cease. Not only did this mind make Rome subject 
to itself, but in every domain of culture-activity we are 
still dominated by Greek influence. In like manner we 
recognize our dependence upon the organizing genius of 
the Romans. We have incorporated their laws and insti- 
tutions into our growth. Even more obvious, if not more 
real, is our indebtedness to the ancient Hebrews. We 
worship a Hebrew God; we have adopted their prophets 
as our own; and are held within the sway of their ideals. 
First hand contact with the civilization of these peoples 
means a first hand acquaintance with their mind. In the 
body of literature, art, religion, law, etc., the mind of the 
nation lives as truly as it ever lived; and when continuity 
with this mind is established, consequences flow from it 
as real as though the mind inhabited a biological body. 
Fresh contact with the Greek mind means a renaissance 
in science and art; first hand acquaintance with the an- 
cient Hebrew prophets means moral and religious reforma- 
tion. Pragmatically considered such a mind must be as 
real as the consequences it produces. As human tissue 
can now be kept fresh under artificial conditions for an 
indefinite period after the death of the individual, and can 
function again as part of a living organism, so the mind of 
a people embodied in the vehicles of ideal creation is kept 
alive and ever ready to render fresh service and inspiration. 
The advantage that meaning has over body is that it can 
exist in an infinite number of places at the same time, with 
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the same reality. Its vehicles can be constantly renewed 
by the race and thus the life of the meaning kept intact. 
Thus the past has its own reality, which we must respect 
even if we must ever translate its meaning into our own 
experience to make it significant for us. This social im- 
mortality of a people is far more real than its biological or 
political continuity. While the Greek nation of to-day is 
justly proud of its temporal continuity with the civiliza- 
tion of Pericles, it had for a long time less share in that 
civilization than other parts of Europe and can own it in 
no other way than can the other culture nations. It is 
possible for a people to lose its political existence and yet 
to continue its creative individuality, ever enhancing its 
national immortality and potency. Thus Scotland has 
continued its national creative tradition unhampered and 
with unabated glory as part of a larger empire; and Fin- 
land, against tremendous odds, has elicited the admiration 
and sympathy of the world as a creative nation. If a 
small nation is handicapped in the competition of arma- 
ments with the larger nations, it can, as the small nations 
of western Europe have shown, build an ideal empire and 


outstrip the large nations in that which really measures 
the greatness of a people—its contribution to the cumula- 
tive civilization of the world. 


Joun E. Booprn. 
CARLETON COLLEGE, MINNESOTA. 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF DEMOCRACY. 
JOSEPH DANA MILLER. 


“Of all forms of government democracy is the most difficult.””—Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine. 

“The difficulties of popular government which arise from the modern mili- 
tary spirit and from the modern growth of irreconcilable parties could not 
perhaps have been determined without actual experience. But there are other 
difficulties which might have been divined because they proceed from the 
inherent nature of democracy.”—Sir Henry Sumner Maine. 


EMOCRACY contemplates no more than other forms 
of government—all seek to justify themselves as 
serving best the happiness of the people. Democracy 
claims for itself no other raison d’eire than a tempered 
monarchy or an honest despotism. We have learned that 
it is best that power should proceed from below rather 
than from above, and that it is not safe to vest large powers 
in any branch of government or any group of persons. 
And we trust that the practical application of this theory 
of government will give us all greater happiness, and that 
civilization and progress are indissolubly connected with it. 
Yet what we have termed the difficulties of democracy 
remain. We have assumed that what stands in its path 
are obstacles placed there by its foes, when in fact the chief 
difficulties are inherent in democracy itself. We have 
assumed that all that it was necessary to do was to place 
power in the hands of the people, and liberty would be an 
accomplished fact. We have assumed that democracy 
would be attained by smashing institutions that impeded 
it, and that all the rest was a triumphant march. 

But democracy is not so much a system of people’s 
power as a stale of social consciousness. But even with 
this all is not attained, since the practical difficulties that 
remain, defects of knowledge, unconscious bias, failure of 
governmental: machinery, or the natural propensity of 
men to grasp power and of others to yield power to those 
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who authoritatively assert it, are appalling to whoever will 
think of the possibility of a pure democracy. 

It is seldom we reflect how young democracy really is, 
We look in vain for any satisfactory democratic teachings 
among the most eminent of the philosophers and thinkers, 
Democratic tendencies in their writings we may discern 
readily enough, with suggestions for more liberal laws, but 
of democracy, as we of to-day understand it as a funda- 
mental concept, hardly a trace. It might be thought that 
here and there some thinker philosophically detached from 
his times would have announced the discovery of demo- 
cratic tenets. But no. Aristotle, who discovered more 
than one important law of human association, could never 
get away from the institution of slavery, founding the 
argument for its necessity upon the deceptive analogy of the 
subordination of body to soul, of appetite to intellect, of 
the lower animals to man, and—save the mark!—of females 
to males. We search the often illuminating but always 
confused pages of Aristotle’s ‘Politics’ for what we of 
to-day know as democracy. Even Milton’s ideal republic 
was an aristocracy. The real teachers of democracy have 
only been rescued from obscurity within a time to which 
the memory of men now living may travel back. Even 
great democrats like Mazzini have not yet come into their 
own. 

Democracy is thus without a body of doctrine to which 
it may successfully appeal. Nor has it anything but the 
most imperfect historic examples at which to point. The 
democracy of Athens was a rather exclusive government of 
intellectuals based on slavery; the republican cities of the 
Adriatic and even the Swiss cantons were administered in 
accordance with aristocratic principles; even Cromwell’s 
commonwealth was a modified dictatorship. The French 
Revolution alone at its inception provided the world with 
an example of democracy, but it was more an aspiration 
than an experience. 

It has been said that ‘‘the remedy for the ills of democ- 
racy is more democracy.”’ There is truth in this, but not 
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the whole truth. Those who are perplexed or disappointed 
at the results of democracy should realize that the course 
of development through which civilizations and peoples 
must pass is analogous to that which confronts the infant 
learning to walk. Democracy will stumble and lean upon 
rotten pillars long before it learns to walk alone. Like the 
Israelites it will return every now and then to its idols, and 
set up brazen images of demagogues before which it will 
prostrate itself, so that the very friends of democracy will 
despair of its future. 

The ills of democracy, then, are not all to be remedied 
by more democracy. For they are inherent in democracy. 
The methods by which it seeks to express itself will be 
found to be halting, inarticulate, stammering. Universal 
suffrage will not of itself bring democracy any nearer, nor 
will the Initiative, Referendum and Recall. For these 
offer no guaranty that the rights of minorities will be any 
safer. Indeed there seems to be some reason for believing 
that the rights of minorities have been established and 
secured in fundamental law, by constitutional and court 
decisions in the making of which majorities have had little 
or nothing to do. 

Until democracy shall agree as to what democracy is we 
shall not move any nearer to its attainment. We have 
certain democratic shibboleths such as ‘‘ All men are born 
equal,” ‘‘Governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed,” and ‘‘No taxation without 
representation.”” We have of course never lived up to any 
of them. We denied the first by the institution of slavery, 
the second by our policy in the Philippines, the third by the 
denial to women of the suffrage. Democracy is like re- 
ligion; men seldom live up to its professions. 

If we have learned to believe whole-heartedly in democ- 
racy, wherefore our distrust of her? Is it that our doubts 
speak more strongly than our faith? We hear that China 
has become a republic, or that the Persians have estab- 
lished a parliamentary form of government. We sym- 
pathize, but we do so with caution. We say: It may be 
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well to wait. Maybe they are not yet ready for democ- 
racy. ‘‘Not ready for democracy?”’ says someone, in- 
dignantly; ‘‘are not the ills of democracy to be cured by 
more democracy?’’ Maybe; but then again it may be 
best to wait. There was Mexico with her Madero—the 
history is too recent to need more than just its mention. 
Perhaps democracy is a lesson to be learned—learned 
through suffering and travail—reached through long and 
tortuous journeying.' Maybe it is not something that 
springs full-armed and perfected like Minerva from the 
head of Jupiter. Maybe the cure for the ills of democracy 
is not only more democracy, but more knowledge and 
more love. 

Why not recognize that democracy grows only as public 
opinion grows in intelligence and toleration? Public 
opinion as a governing force was born hardly more than a 
hundred years ago. Its advent was heralded in France 
by the ferment of revolution, in America by the Declara- 
tion of Independence, in England by the Reform Bills. 
But none, even among the more intelligent and well- 
meaning statesmen of the time anterior to this, reckoned 
with public opinion as a governing force. For there was no 
such thing. Government to the masses of men merely 
personified itself in the ruling power, and all but the very 
few were gathered under the personal standards now of 
one leader, and now of another. 

Perhaps conservatives and democrats do not differ so 
much as to the right of public opinion to govern in the 
modern constitutional state. Where they differ is rather 
on the question of the distribution of power, one side hold- 
ing that the interests of the state are best conserved by 
powers lodged with the possessors of a moderate amount 
of property. The argument is that the stability of the 
state is thus more fully assured. It must not be forgotten 
that even the ideals of an aristocracy really contemplate the 





1“ There is nothing more arduous than the apprenticeship of liberty,”’ says 
DeToqueville, in one of those sentences with which his great work, despite 
its minor deficiencies, is replete. 
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public welfare, however inimical to such ideals may be the 
practical administration of the aristocratic state. 

Let it be remembered that no a priori justification of 
democracy can be entertained. Let us dismiss from our 
minds all such predilection founded upon early education, 
frothy sentiment, or the rhodomontade of the mere dema- 
gogue. Aristocracy and democracy seeking the same goal 
urge different paths to its attainment. Let us test each 
working method by its results. We shall find that aris- 
tocracy has failed to justify itself. But we shall not there- 
fore conclude that democracy is not without its grave diffi- 
culties. We shall find that these are many, that it has not 
fulfilled its promises, and that of all governments it is the 
one most prone to respond to the weaknesses of humanity 
and to fall below the highest tests of intellectual worth. 

The friends of democracy have failed in not always 
clearly formulating the relations of democracy to the indi- 
vidual. So they have been compelled to face the sneers of 
their opponents at ‘‘the sacred fifty-one per cent,” and 


the more serious arguments cited from the known tyrannies 
of majorities. There have been real friends of liberty who 


have distrusted democracy because they have contemplated 
it from only one side, having favorable eyes only for those 
forms of liberty that have been imposed upon the masses 
by the gifted individuals of the race. They have not duly 
considered those forms of liberty which have developed 
from below—the most lasting ones indeed—rising from the 
barely articulate aspirations of the masses and resistlessly 
impelling the living currents of our progress. From this 
partial view of the advance of the race has arisen the age- 
long controversy between the friends of democracy and 
those of its opponents who have loved liberty quite as 
sincerely. 

Even majority rule itself is not a principle; it is a work- 
ing method only. It is better that the majority should 
rule even when wrong. For the minority, “‘the saving 
remnant,’’ may not hope to control a corrupt or ignorant 
majority any more than that same majority may hope to 
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rise at once out of its ignorance and corruption. But it 
will rise out of it in time. Time is the important element. 
As Matthew Arnold has said in that wonderful essay en- 
titled ‘‘Numbers’’: ‘‘Immanuel and His reign, for the 
eighth century before Christ, were fantastic. Immanuel 
and the remnant could not come to reign under the con- 
ditions there and then offered them; the thing was impos- 
sible. ”’ 

For, of course, though we accept majority rule as a 
working method, it is no more true than it ever was that 
the majority really govern. For “the saving remnant,” 
the active, enlightened, progressive spirits of a community, 
are under majority rule its real governors if they are numer- 
ically powerful enough. Society presents itself somewhat 
in this light as regards its governing elements. Two dom- 
inant forces confront each other, one with the lust of self- 
aggrandizement fortified by shrewd intellectual purpose and 
the possession of special privilege, the other armed chiefly 
with moral power seeking a better state. Between these 
two battling elements, which are the real forces of social 
government, are the majority under universal suffrage, 
sitting as arbiters or jury, animated by passions and im- 
pulses noble or the reverse and swayed now by one side 
and now by the other. 

Consider the course of elections. We imagine the issues 
are fairly and clearly drawn. These may be the tariff, 
anti-imperialism, the currency—what you will. The cam- 
paign draws to a close; we are on the very eve of the day 
when these questions are to be decided by vote. What 
can be clearer than that they are to be determined in accord- 
ance with democratic methods and procedure—by the 
vote of all the people? The final decision may not be a 
wise one,: but we are at least to have an authoritative vote 
on great questions of party policy which the people have 
gravely weighed and considered. 

But to what degree are these questions so decided? 
We have all heard of ‘‘the psychology of the crowd.” 
Some ‘‘Burchardism’”’ or Morey Letter Forgery, some 
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belated or scandalous rumor affecting the private life of 
the candidate sprung at the last moment in the campaign, 
too late to be successfully refuted, decides the issue, and 
a great party is swept from power and great and momentous 
policies deferred. These frequently, and not the issues, 
are the explanation of the recurring swing of the political 
pendulum. 

It is impossible even to indicate the infinite number of 
considerations consisting of prejudices, friendships, tradi- 
tions, sudden apprehensions, et al, that determine elections. 
We think the issues determine them. But to the extent 
to which these considerations tend to obscure the ‘“‘issues”’ 
are we face to face with what I have called ‘‘the difficulties 
of democracy.” 

What are the motives which chiefly animate the voters 
at election time? Men do not vote because of questions 
of small gains for themselves. This is why the democratic 
party appeal for the remission of tariff taxes was so long 
unavailing. Voters even when they had lost faith in 
protection, were not greatly concerned if sugar cost a 
penny more per pound, or cloth a few cents more per yard. 
Nor had they the patience to follow the argument for in- 
creased production and commerce through the remission 
of these taxes. But what seems a hopeless view of the 
possibilities of democracy in considering the apathy of the 
citizens in the mass on questions such as these is in reality 
its chief hope. For men in the mass are mainly influenced 
by their considerations of right and wrong. Only in this 
way can they be strongly moved; and it is this ground that 
is the practical justification of a working democracy. 

The friends of the Initiative and Referendum think to 
solve these difficulties by a system of direct voting upon 
measures. But they have borrowed new difficulties for 
those discarded. For as Austin has pointed out in his 
“‘Jurisprudence,’’ while the people are good judges of the 
moral principles involved in legislation they are poor judges 
of the practical results of law-making. 

That the trend of the age is toward democracy seems too 
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obvious to be denied. And democracy is interpreted as 
government by the will of the majority. The expression 
of that will is the law as enacted by the representatives of ° 
the people. It is found in practice that representatives, 
often through ignorance, corruption, or misinterpretation 
of the meaning of the mandate of the people, retard the 
doing of the popular will instead of expressing it. Hence 
the general movement toward direct legislation. Here 
again a serious difficulty presents itself. Laws can only 
be enacted through language, and language often as poorly 
represents the thought it is employed to express as do 
representatives the will of their constituents. 

The proceedings of a legislature involve the considera- 
tion of thousands of bills, on only a small percentage of 
which can representatives be said to have expressed an 
opinion. Not infrequently it happens that legislatures are 
called upon to pass upon questions which were not at all 
questions in preceding elections. In such cases legislators 
must pass upon matters in relation to which they have 
received no instructions. 

But the difficulty does not end here. Social relations 
have become so complex that highly technical statutes 
have to be framed to regulate them, and the ordinary 
legislature in the nature of things is made up of men who 
are only partially educated in the meaning of legal phrase- 
ology. They are therefore compelled to accept the inter- 
pretations furnished by people who are not disinterested. 
This state of affairs gives the ‘‘lobby”’ its power. Some- 
times the ‘‘lobby”’ is made up of agents of special interests 
and sometimes of men employed by more or less public 
spirited bodies seeking their ends for what they believe 
to be the public welfare. These are the men who try to 
have legislators accept their interpretation of the laws 
they are called upon to enact. And it is upon such repre- 
sentation that Jaws are passed, for it may well be doubted 
whether any laws are fully understood by even a small 
minority of the men who enact them. 

The difficulty is not diminished but rather increased by 
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referring such matters to referendum. For there will be 
lobbyists for the people as well as for the legislators. The 
great mass of the people can no more comprehend the 
language of proposed laws than can their representatives. 
They must take the explanation of those who set themselves 
up as guides of public opinion. And very often such men 
are as untrustworthy as any other. 

Theoretically we conceive of democracy as a system in 
which all men shall have a voice in determining the char- 
acter of the laws under which we live. But how shall we 
exercise this power—directly or indirectly? If indirectly 
there is danger that the reins of government will slip into 
the hands of privilege, and the laws become in reality 
government by the few. Perceiving this the friends of the 
Initiative and Referendum would resort to direct legis- 
lation. But the difficulty of obtaining an expression of 
their will from democracies composed of widely differing 
social elements must be recognized. The numbers to be 
reckoned with are one difficulty; local interests are another; 
unreasoning party traditions another; the failure of all 
but a few minds to grasp the essentials of legislative pro- 
posals is another. These difficulties are increased rather 
than diminished by the method of submitting such meas- 
ures to popular vote. 

One of the gravest objections to the continuous direct 
appeal to the people on legislative matters, in addition to 
the unnecessary strain it puts upon democracy, is the fact 
that men in the mass are not influenced by reason, but by 
emotion and sentiment. This is not a fact upon which 
we need to commiserate humanity, but one indeed over 
which to exult, since it enables mankind more clearly to 
apprehend the abstract principles of Justice, Freedom and 
Right, before which the unaided reason is apt to falter. 
But the concrete matters of legislation that need for their 
proper consideration the colder calculations of precedent 
and incidence, are not so easily resolvable by men acting 
through the ballot. Deliberate analysis is not possible to 
the many acting in this way. Plebiscites will be much 
Vol. XXV.—No. 2. 7 
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nearer to the moral truth of a great principle than to its 
concrete application. 

Another of the difficulties of democracy is the selection 
of the right men to direct affairs. The honesty and effi- 
ciency of official functionaries are as important as the laws. 
Even good laws may be administered by incapable officials 
in a way to nullify them, and if laws are bad it is really 
better that we have honest men to enforce them, since the 
baneful effects of such laws will then be more clearly shown. 
This is a phase of democracy which our too. enthusiastic 
friends of the Initiative and Referendum too often ignore. 
As important as our legislation therefore is the character 
of our nominating system. 

Largely because of prevailing nominating systems politi- 
cal power tends to gravitate into the hands of groups of 
men at the head of which we find the ‘‘boss,”’ that phenom- 
enon of democracy who is yet its antithesis. It is the few— 
the more gifted—who must lead in science and literature. 
Correspondingly, a few must lead in the politics of a democ- 
racy, but owing to the immaturity of political thought, 
these are not the highly gifted nor even the highly moral. 

Another danger is the tendency of large industrial, 
especially of semi-public, corporations, to assert a power 
independent of the state. This is peculiarly the case with 
those corporations which possess powers to exclude com- 
petition, either by the nature of the functions they per- 
form, or by the direct conferring upon them of such powers 
by the state. Democracies are less vigilant in detecting 
such forms of infringement which stronger governments, 
being jealous of their prerogatives, are quick to suppress. 
Until democracy shall perceive the nature and use of public 
functions, and the degree of ownership or control it may 
safely and legitimately exercise over them, they must 





1 Disraeli was right when he said: “We are not indebted to the reason of 
man for any of the great achievements which are the landmarks of human 
action and human progress. Man is only truly great when he acts from the 
passions; never irresistible but when he appeals to the imagination.’”—Con- 
ningsby. 
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remain a constant menace to the stability and continuance 
of democracy. 

It is useless to deny, too, that the checks and balances 
which from the very beginnings of government have been 
urged as essential, were not intended to guard democracies 
from a danger that is very real—the power that tends to 
further increase of power—and because of this that one 
branch of government tends constantly to usurp func- 
tions which belong to other branches. 

If it be the tendency of power to aggrandize power, then 
it must be no less true of majorities than minorities. 
Democracies with universal suffrage, unenlightened by 
the severest knowledge, are likely to encroach upon the 
liberties of minorities. Indeed this is one of the chief 
difficulties to be guarded against. Though liberty is 
always to be preferred, liberty without knowledge must 
degenerate into license, and hence the inevitable reactions 
and loss of liberty. The remedy is not in those self-imposed 
restraints upon democracy, but in the enlightenment with- 
out which democracy is no more to be preferred than any 
other form of government. 

Party spirit is another of the difficulties of democracy. 
It is a melancholy history, that of the United States in the 
more than fifty years of domination by the superstition 
of party loyalty. It is no exaggeration to say that the , 
long life of both the Federals and Whigs, as well as that 
of the Republican and Democratic parties in later years, 
was due neither to the merits of the arguments advanced, 
nor to any far-seeing leadership of party statesmen. 

It is well that we learn in the consideration of this sub- 
ject that forms of government have not the importance 
they seem to have. Democratic forms do not of them- 
selves insure democracy. That is, unconsciously, the 
very grounds of the objection on which the opponents of 
universal suffrage rest their case, and the friends of univer- 
sal suffrage, in combating the arguments of their oppo- 
nents, miss the point in the same way. For universal 
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suffrage is not democracy, but only one of the modes to 
its attainment. 

And now we come to the most serious of all the difficul- 
ties that democracy must face. Given an electorate with 
a large proportion of its members steeped in poverty, and 
thus open to the temptation of bribery, neither universal 
suffrage, direct legislation, nor any perfection of purely 
political forms in the direction of democracy, will avail. 
Where opportunities for employment are a boon for which 
men must struggle and sue, and are thus the easy prey of 
vote-buyers on election day, or demagogues with their 
insidious appeal at all times, the forms of democracy may 
indeed exist, but the spirit has long since fled. 

Despite some appearances to the contrary we have not 
yet passed this danger. Our friends of the Direct Legis- 
lation movement tell us that ‘‘ You can buy the legislature, 
but you cannot buy the people.’”’ But unfortunately we 
have more than one example of purchasable electorates— 
notably in the somewhat recent happenings in Adams 
County, Ohio. Then, too, electorates are open to certain 
insidious forms of appeal even when not directly purchas- 
able, to which legislatures are immune. This is obviously 
true when the balance of power is in the hands of those 
whose bitter necessities make a few dollars on election 
day, or some little job with the city government a great 
temptation. It is not necessary that the entire com- 
munity should be corrupt; a small number may often be 
sufficient to decide the issue between democracy on the 
one hand, and demagoguery or plutocracy on the other. 
These elements in a democracy constitute its constant 
menace. 

Until society is composed of men and women who have 
sufficient leisure to study and digest public questions the 
will of the majority can be little more than the cry of the 
demagogue. Most people, as society is now constituted, 
cannot pass intelligently upon general legislative questions. 
Nor can these questions be safely left to any class in the 
community, as history abundantly testifies. Power so 
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lodged has always been used for the selfish interest of the 
ruling class. 

Hence the hope of a true democracy must consist in 
struggling toward a society in which the masses of men 
will have such living conditions as will permit them to 
devote much of the energy now directed to making a liveli- 
hood to the determination of public questions. 

It may be objected that men who have abundant leisure 
do not now so occupy their minds. But this objection 
holds good only as leisure is a limited and not a general 
possession. Poverty and wealth are alike temptations to 
dissipation, in one case to woo forgetfulness, in the other 
to occupy idleness. 

It may be safely affirmed that democracy is only possible 
under conditions where inequalities of fortune are not 
greater than inequality of human intelligence and char- 
acter. A system which tends to accentuate human inequal- 
ity by giving to him that hath while robbing him who is 
poorly endowed makes democratic government impossible 
or impotent to work out its true destiny. 

In conclusion, reasoners for or against democracy know 
nothing of its true genesis, its actual life, or its real signifi- 
cance who know not the Economic Man. Political democ- 
racy is conditioned upon economic independence, is 
influenced by the flux of social forces more than by govern- 
mental forms. A portion of the people deprived of the 
opportunity of making a livelihood—the unemployed— 
have more power to determine whether democracies shall 
live or die than the most perfectly framed hypothesis of 
your political reformer. For not on forms does democ- 
racy so much depend as on the relation of Man to his 
Job. Those who would establish democracy must found 
it on the equality of economic opportunity. 


JOSEPH DANA MILLER. 
New York. 
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NIETZSCHE’S MORAL AIM. 






SALTER. 





WILLIAM MACKINTIRE 


IETZSCHE passed morality through a process of criti- 

cism (critical analysis) such as perhaps it had never 
undergone before. To attempt to give an idea of it and its 
results would require an article by itself—perhaps several. 
I wish now rather to indicate the main outline of his con- 
struction in this realm. For however negative his attitude 
may seem to be—and sometimes his language would almost 
suggest that he thought himself out of the pale of morality 
—he does propose a constructive moral principle, and it is 
likely that this will be counted his chief significance in the 


future. 
I. 


I may say by way of anticipation that it is a mistake to 
suppose that Nietzsche was by temperament and instinct 
a radical—traces of a certain natural conservatism are 
plainly visible in his writings. He mentions with pride 
that he came of a line of Protestant pastors,' and it is evi- 
dent that it was intellectual necessity more than anything 
else that led to his departure from the ancient ways, and 
that even in his mental revolutions he kept something of 
the old spirit. He once speaks of conscientiousness in 
small things, the self-control of the religious man, as a 
preparatory school for the scientific character.2. He says 
in so many words, “we will be heirs of all the morality that 
has gone before and not start de novo. Our whole procedure 
is only morality turning against its previous form.”’? If he 
speaks of an overcoming of morality, it is a self-overcom- 
ing,‘ 7. e., not by a foreign and hostile party. ‘‘Why do I 
love free thinking? As the last consequence of previous 
morality’’—and he goes on to indicate how it comes from 





The footnotes to this article will be found at the end. 
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justice, courage, honesty, loving disposition to all.’ The 
demand for a wherefore, a critique of morality, is a form of 
morality, the most sublimated kind of it.6 In reflecting 
over the struggles and changes he had gone through, he 
says, ‘‘at last I discovered in the whole process living 
morality, driving foree—I had only imagined that I was 
beyond good and evil’’’ (here using the phrase, ‘‘ beyond 
good and evil,’’ not in the technical sense which he gives it 
in the book with that title, but in a broad general way), 
or, as he puts it in paradoxical form, ‘‘I had to dissolve 
(aufheben) morality, in order to put my moral will 
through.” * 

Moreover, criticism had revealed to him that there have 
been varying types of morality, and hence the question 
naturally arose, may there not be still other and perhaps 
higher types? ® Of course, this presupposes a generic idea 
of morality, more or less separable from special instances. 
Nietzsche does not formally define it, but we gather from a 
variety of direct or incidental references what he thought 
was involved. In the generic sense, a morality is a set of 
valuations resting on (supposed) conditions of existence of 
some kind.'®° Further, it is something regulating, com- 
manding, so that it introduces order into life: some things 
may be done, others may not be done—discipline, strict- 
ness hence arising." On the subjective side, its root is 
reverence, the only properly moral motive.” As action, 
it is free (not in the indeterminist sense, but in the sense of 
voluntary, not forced).'* Nietzsche sometimes criticizes 
ideals, but when he does so, he has in mind mere abstract 
desirabilities, fancy pictures unrelated to reality.“ A 
morality, as he understands the term, must be a really 
possible ideal of real beings—something then related to the 
earth and actual men.” Further, he objects to praising 
and blaming with their ordinary implications of responsi- 
bility and free-will; all the same, he recognizes things to 
honor and things to despise,'* things to further and things 
to oppose,!7—so that a basis for moral distinctions still 
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remains to him. All this in general. And now as to the 
special type of morality which he proposes. 


II. 


It is conceivable, he says, that the existence of man 
should be so precarious on the earth, that any rules and 
any illusions would be justified by which he is kept alive 
—the strictest discipline might be necessary. In this 
way primitive types of morality were justified by him, 
even if they covered much that seems to us superfluous or 
absurd—man could live only in and by society, and the 
social straight-jacket was imperative. Now, however, 
human existence has become relatively secure. Man 
abounds, perhaps superabounds. While under the garly 
situation morality was not a matter of choice, now a certain 
freedom arises: we can more or less choose our ends, aiming 
in this or that direction as our imagination or taste or 
reason dictates.'8 

It is under such a presupposition that Nietzsche proposes 
his moral aim. The problem appears to him in its most 
general form like this: Here within what we call humanity 
is an immense mass of force, accumulated and kept from 
wasting and self-destruction in no small measure by the 
influence of past morality—what shall be done with it, 
what impress shall be put upon it, what direction shall it 
take? Shall we let it drift? Shall our policy in relation 
to it be laisser aller, laisser passer—trusting to Providence 
or to destiny? Nietzsche thinks that confidences like 
these have an uncertain foundation and that humanity has 
already drifted too long. We should rather, he urges, seek 
to put an end to the horrible rule of folly and chance, 
hitherto called “‘history,” for things do go to a fearful 
extent by accident in this world, and the call for foresight, 
for reason, is great.'® ‘‘The immense amount of accident, 
contradiction, disharmony, stupidity, in the present human 
world points to the future’”’; this is its “‘field of labor, where 
it can create, organize and harmonize.” *° <A goal does not 
exist now, the ideals of men contradict one another; they 
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arose in far narrower relations and were born of numberless 
errors. Moreover, it is an aim for the totality of human- 
ity that is wanted; it is humanity as a whole that needs to 
be organized. What is the ideal that may make an aim, 
a goal, and a principle of organization? ” 

Before giving Nietzsche’s actual answer to this question, 
a word may perhaps properly be said as to the general logic 
of his procedure. In the first place, he remembers that it 
is an interregnum in which we live—hence we cannot be 
dogmatic, can only propose: ‘‘we are experiments, we wish 
to be.” #8 He is simply convinced in general that the future 
(future possibilities) must regulate our valuations—that we 
cannot seek the laws of our actions behind us.*4 Secondly, 
the gnd or goal is not given to us. There is no absolute 
command, saying ‘‘so and so thou must choose,”’ there is 
none from metaphysics and there is none from science: 
science indicates the flow of things, but not the goal. 

Once with an ideal, science may tell us how to reach it; 
science also gives us presuppositions (the general nature of 
existence) with which an ideal must correspond—but it 
does not fix the ideal itself.2* Herbert Spencer’s picture of 
the future, for instance, is not a scientific necessity, it only 
indicates a wish born of present ideals.2? Indeed, thirdly, 
this realm of ends is a field where the ordinary categories 
of true and false do not apply. In the final analysis, an 
end or goal or ideal is not a reality, an object to which 
thought must conform, but a something projected by the 
mind and set (made objective) by the will. We make 
ends, goals, ideals, they are a proof of our creative power. 
When we have set them, there are real conditions of attain- 
ing them, and these we do not make; we have to discover 
them, here we are bound, and science is supreme. But 
the ends do not exist save as we posit them: they are 
beyond questions of true and false.2* Here an extraordi- 
nary assassin motto that Nietzsche hit upon holds literally: 
“Nothing is true, everything is permitted.’ ** But, 
fourthly, we do not need to have an end given us (by God 
or nature); we have creative power and can make one our- 
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selves. I say “can,” for it is at last a question of strength; 
perhaps some cannot. Zarathustra draws a picture of the 
history of man’s mind; there are three stages—it is in turn 
a camel, a lion, andachild. The camel carries, bears what 
is heavy, dutifully submits, originates nothing, endures 
allthings. The lion wants freedom, gets it, does away with 
all masters, still is not able to create. The child, however, 
can; it arises in innocence and oblivion of the past, is a 
new beginning, a first motion, a wheel turning of its own 
energy; the child plays, and is equal to the play of creation. 
The camel represents the old morality, useful, but limited 
in power; the lion the critical, destructive spirit, also useful 
but limited in strength; the child positive creation. Man’s 
mind in its historic course passes through these stagesgand 
now it is the age of the child.*® Fifthly, as to how the 
mind shall create, what it shall produce, there is in the 
nature of the case no outside law. It is a matter of choice, 
of will absolutely, not of will as opposed to reason, for 
reason makes no deliverances on a supreme question like 
this [reason is the faculty of reasoning, and proceeds from 
a starting point which it presupposes, 7. e., finds, but does 
not create]. In a moral aim, one puts forth his supreme 
choice—there is no other basis than this voluntaristic and 
esthetic one. Nietzsche sometimes uses this word, ‘‘xs- 
thetic”’ so often repugnant to moral thinkers.** His mean- 
ing becomes clear in illustrations he uses. For example, 
we commonly take for granted that we should do this and 
that, since otherwise our life would be in danger. But 
suppose a man is ready, for the sake of honor or knowledge 
or some supreme passion to risk his life or to throw it away, 
how shall we argue with him, what common premise have 
we to start from, since we take life as supreme and he some- 
thing else? Or, again, we often say that this or that is 
good, because posterity and the preservation of the race 
depend on it. But this presupposes that we will posterity 
and the preservation of the race. Suppose that someone 
does not, the instinct and demand that is so strong in most 
of us being weak or lacking (Nietzsche thinks that it is not 
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necessary)—what then? What will reasoning help in such 
circumstances? Or, supposing that we are all agreed 
that existence is desirable, what kind of existence shall it 
be? Some may prefer the greatest possible amount of 
existence, at least of comfortable, happy existence. Others 
may prefer the highest type of existence, even if smail in 
amount, or if the comfort and happiness of the mass would 
have to be sacrificed somewhat to attain it. How is a 
decision to be reached? There would appear to be a 
difference of ultimate ideals, last choices. That the welfare 
of the mass is in itself the more valuable end is a naiveté 
which Nietzsche leaves to the English biologists. In 
truth, there is no value in itself, all values are posited, 
set, and relative to those who posit them. Instead of a 
rationale (7. e., rational deduction) of supreme ideals, it is 
possible then only to give a psychology of them—that is, 
to indicate how as matter of fact they arise: and this is the 
sixth point. Ideals, says Nietzsche, [though he is speaking 
here of his own personal ideals, I think he would say that 
the truth is general] are the anticipatory hopes, 7. e., hoped 
for satisfactions of our impulses; as surely as we have 
impulses, so inevitably do they work on our fancy to pro- 
duce a scheme of what we [or things] should be, to satisfy 
them—this is what idealizing means. Even the rascal has 
his ideal, though it may not be edifying to us.* Nietzsche 
does not blink the fact that ideals, and ideals of honest 
people, may vary, that there is no one of which we can say 
with logical honesty (men being as they are to-day) that it 
is theideal. Especially at the present are differences rife.* 
Even when men agree in calling certain things good, they 
differ as to which are better and the best—that is, the rank 
(Rangordnung) is different.** The very concepts of things 
(of health, for instance) differ. To a Schopenhauerian or 
Buddhist, a strong lusty man, eager for life and power is 
not in a state of health at all; while from another point of 
view, it is the Schopenhauerian or Buddhist, craving for 
the extinguishment of his individuality, who is sick.*7 It 
is the final ruling impulse in every case that fixes the ideal, 
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and even gives names to things corresponding to its 
valuations. 

The practical conclusion of all this is that in his own case 
Nietzsche, who most surely has an ideal, does not make any 
pretensions of absolute rationality about it and does not 
propose to force it upon any one else, whether by arms or by 
logic. He simply says to us, ‘‘This is my way; what is 
yours? The way there is not.’’ In other language, ‘“‘I am 
a law only for my own kind, I am no law for all.” ** Indeed, 
having in mind the native differences and inequalities of 
men, he thinks it no special distinction to have an ideal 
that everybody shares with us. An ideal is something in 
which one bodies forth his very will and personality; how 
can he expect that all others will have just the same, unless 
he is like all the rest and has no distinctive being of his 
own?*? As we shall see, particular ideals Nietzsche expects 
will vary more or less among different classes. The ideal 
that mankind may have in common can only be very gen- 
eral and one that for many will seem perhaps far away. 

All the same ideals may be recommended, and the possibly 
universal ones to all. While mankind has no generally 
recognized goal at present, and to go ahead and lay down 
moral rules as if it had, is unreason and trickery, recom- 
mending a goal is different, for if it pleased mankind, man- 
kind could adopt it and give itself a corresponding moral 
law of its own pleasure.*® And despite all Nietzsche’s 
concern for freedom, he is eager to recommend his own 
ideal, eager and, one might almost say, imperious. The 
higher meaning of the world’s spiritual endeavor, the 
supreme significance of the striving of the highest minds is, 
he thinks, to find the thought that will stand over mankind 
as its star.“! He enters the lists—here is the practical 
meaning of his will to power. 

Yet, though Nietzsche recognizes this voluntaristic or 
zesthetic basis of the moral aim he proposes, we must not 
be led to think that there is any lack of stringency, whether 
logical or practical, in the aim when it is once accepted. 
All morality, Nietzsche’s included, involves law and sub- 
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ordination. We choose the ideal, not the means by which 
to attain it—these are fixed by the general nature of things. 
The taste that is voluntary is only the supreme taste, not 
the lesser ones. If we want a strong physical organism, 
what we like or dislike at the moment, whether as to 
exercise or to diet, may count for little—so and so we have 
got to live.“* It is the same with any great social ideal: if 
we will the end, we must will the means, whether they 
strike the fancy and please us or not. Even a musical 
melody, remarks Nietzsche, ‘‘has laws of logic which our 
anarchists would cry down as slavery.” ** Professor Riehl 
cites in this connection Goethe’s word about “exact 
fancy,”’ the fancy of the classic artist, of classic art; he 
says that moral judgments even taken as esthetic, remain 
absolute demands, whose object is formed by generally 
valid ideas of value.“* Nietzsche thinks a connection of 
morals with art in general no reproach, I may say in 
passing. It is true that art has as a rule looked backward, 
glorifying the past; but in its essential nature it is simply 
an ideal-building force, a making visible of our innermost 
hopes and wishes.“* From this point of view, morality is 
a species of art. But it is a very particular species, since 
while it starts with a picture, it proceeds to create in flesh 
and blood, the philosopher-artist taking the lead, the rest of 
us being fashioned or fashioning ourselves according to the 
requirements of the ideal projected. Life comes thus to be 
very strictly under law, and obedience a part of the nature 
of most of us. ‘‘To the good soldier ‘Thou shalt’ sounds 
pleasanter than ‘I will.’’’** And for the men of the future 
whom he anticipates, there will be something a hundred- 
fold more important than how they or others feel at the 
moment, namely an aim for the sake of which they will 
suffer everything, run every risk, and sacrifice all (them- 
selves and others)—the great passion.‘” 


III. 


And now what is the final aim which Nietzsche proposes? 
It is no other than life, and particularly the highest ranges 
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of life. Man is higher than the animal, and there may be 
something higher than man, 7. e., than man as we ordinarily 
know him. The instinct for something perfect, or as per- 
fect as the conditions of existence will allow, is, I take it, 
the bottom instinct, the ruling impulse in Nietzsche. 
Essentially he was a religious man. Perhaps in the last 
resort we should not call him a moralist in the ordinary 
restricted sense of that term. As I read him, deep instincts 
of reverence preponderate in him, instincts that have their 
ordinary food and sustenance in the thought of God. But 
as his scientific conscience forbade him that belief, the 
instincts were driven to seek other satisfaction and found 
it measurably in the thought of the possibilites of man- 
kind. Very far, indeed, was he, from a Comtean worship 
of humanity; the mass of men excited little reverence, 
rather pity or disdain, at best, moderate respect for the 
moderate work they do. But now and then there emerge 
from the ordinary run of our species extraordinary indi- 
viduals, and the thought of them, the possibilities they 
suggested, set his mind on fire. If there be no God, he, as 
it were, said to himself, may there not still be something 
beyond man? From our human stock, may not something 
transcendent arise? In this light I am led to interpret a 
strange remark to the effect that his tendency as a whole 
was not to morality, and that from an essentially extra- 
moral way of looking at things he was led to the considera- 
tion of morality—from a distance.‘® The distance or 
elevation on which he stood was that of the essentially 
religious point of view. For from this standpoint some- 
thing great belongs to the fabric of things, something awe- 
inspiring, something unreckonable, something sovereign and 
clean above us, and the world and life become inevitably 
flattened when the thought is lost.*® It was Nietzsche’s 
experience, and is the secret of the undertone of melancholy 
and pessimism that we feel in him. One who knew him 
intimately (at least for a time) thinks that his history 
turned on this loss of faith, on ‘“‘emotion over the death of 
God,” and that the possibility of finding a substitute for 
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the lost God became an animating thought with him.*° 
Later, when a readjustment had taken place, Nietzsche 
uses [makes Zarathustra use] this significant language: 
“Once, when men looked on the far-stretching sea, they 
said God; but I teach you to say, Superman.” *' That is, 
the conceptions are in a way correlative. The future lords 
of the earth will ‘‘replace God,” begetting in those whom 
they rule a ‘‘deep, unconditional confidence.” * The 
moral aim of Nietzsche starts with a transcendent con- 
ception like this. The task of the race is to create these 
lords or Gods—if you cannot create a God, Zarathustra 
says, stop talking of one.** That is, the morality of 
Nietzsche is a semi-religious morality. To this extent, he 
belongs in a different category from Utilitarians and others, 
who, taking men as they are, simply think of a way in 
which they may get along pleasantly and profitably 
together.** He rather belongs to the company of those, or 
of One who said, “‘be ye perfect,’’ and set up as the stand- 
ard the infinite perfection of God. ‘Let the future and 
the furthest be the motive of thy to-day.”’ ‘‘Do I counsel 
you to love your neighbor, the one nearest you? I counsel 
you rather to flee the nearest and love the furthest human 
being.’’** In such sayings the spirit of the man and the 
final principle of his morality come to light. Man [as he 
exists] is something to be surpassed:*’ that is his starting 
point. It is not a proposition that can be proven, nothing 
that can be deduced, nothing that can be scientifically 
established; naivetés of that sort he leaves to others: it is 
simply his choice, the outcome of his ruling impulse, which 
is to see the great, the transcendent in the world, so far as 
the conditions of existence allow.** If we do not make such 
a preliminary choice with him, his practical prescriptions 
will be of little interest to us. 

In a sense, the aim might be called cosmical, 7. e., the 
world is apparently thought of as pressing to a higher 
realization of its potencies through us in this way. Nietz- 
sche says, ‘‘ We are buds on one tree—what do we know of 
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what can come out of us in the interests of the tree! 
No. Beyond ‘me’ and ‘thee’! To feel cosmically!” 5 

I have said that the instinct for something perfect was 
the ruling impulse in Nietzsche—how real it was comes out 
in a variety of minor indirect ways. Zarathustra gives 
comfort to his guest-disciples in the thought of the little 
good perfect things already in the world—put them around 
you, he says,—their golden ripeness heals the heart; the per- 
fect teaches hope.*® Nietzsche knows the charm of the 
imperfect, but this to him is in its suggestions, * he has 
none of that fond sentimental way of lingering over imper- 
fect things which George Eliot sometimes shows. Oddly 
as it may sound in these days, he pronounces the love of 
man ‘‘for God’s sake” the most superior and elevated 
sentiment which mankind has hitherto reached, a love of 
man, without this thought of something beyond that hal- 
lows it, being a more or less stupid and brutish thing. 
“To man my will clings, with chains I bind myself fast to 
man, because so I am pulled up to the superman: for thither 
moves my other will.” ‘Grant me from time to time 
a glimpse of something complete, finished, happy, mighty, 
triumphant, in which there is still something of fear, a 
glimpse of a man who justifies mankind, a complementary 
and redeeming instance, for whose sake we can hold fast 
our faith in man!’”’® For man as he is, is not a happy 
throw of Nature’s dice; there is something fundamentally 
wrong (verfehltes) with him; connecting with the old 
religious language, Nietzsche says that in place of the sinful- 
ness we must substitute the general illconstitutedness 
(Missrathensein) of man. He is tentative material 
merely; the failures preponderate; it is broken fragments, 
ruins (ein Triimmerfeld) that we have about us.*7 Hence 
suffering is Nietzsche’s main feeling in view of what he 
sees. We thirst, he says, for great and deep souls, and 
discover at best a social animal.*® Only a living habitual 
sense of perfect things could beget a dissatisfaction like 
this. 

The aim which Nietzsche proposes he thinks is different 
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from that of previous moralities. The various moral judg- 
ments of the past have been in the interest of “‘peoples,”’ 
“races,” ete., not of the species man and its utmost develop- 
ment, and indeed of peoples who wished to assert them- 
selves against other peoples, classes who wished to mark 
themselves off from other classes. Morality has been an 
instrument for the preservation of a group (of some kind), 
not for the development of the race.7° This was the net 
outcome of his critical study, morality always appearing as 
the law of a group and for the group’s interest. Even in 
Christian morality he finds no exception, since he sees in it 
an assertion of the interest of the mass as against the class 
that had ordinarily been above them, the kingdom of 
heaven being only an order, in which the mass-morality 
(Heerdenmoral) rules absolutely, leaving no room for 
moral conceptions of another order, and no place for an- 
other than social type of man. But for the mass to aim 
at their own good and make their valuations supreme, is 
not necessarily to raise the type of man; nay, just to the 
extent this morality dominates and excludes all others, it 
tends to fix the human type as it now exists and prevent 
the rise of anything different and higher. Here is the secret 
of the antagonism, violent at times, which Nietzsche mani- 
fests to Christian morality. By its very attractiveness 
and sweetness, by the very validity it has within a limited 
area (for he never questions the place of mutual love and 
help), it seduces us to give it an absolute authority and 
takes us away from the thought of those higher possibilities 
of mankind that alone, to his mind, make life greatly 
worth while. The carrying life to new and [practically] 
superhuman heights, not security, happiness and comfort 
for the mass, is Nietzsche’s ideal. 


IV. 

The aim is vague and yet already with it Nietzsche has a 
principle for judging things. With an ultimate value, he 
estimates other things accordingly. If the highest reach of 
life is the measure of things, then good comes to be what 
Vol. XXV.—No. 2. 8 
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tends that way, and bad what tends in an opposite direc- 
tion. There are lines of procedure now, possible actions, 
feelings, thoughts, institutions, laws that harmonize with 
movement toward the desired goal—they are then to be 
furthered; other courses are to be opposed. Nietzsche calls 
it a naturalistic view; by this he means that there are no 
“‘oughts”’ or “‘ought nots” transcending life, but that life 
itself is the ultimate standard, and that ‘‘ought” and 
“ought not”’ are fixed by the demands of life,”! in the last 
resort, the demands of the highest life. He also has in 
mind the fact that we are bodies, a certain type of physio- 
logical organization, something far more and deeper than 
our momentary thoughts and feelings, or, for that matter, 
the whole reign of our conscious life,” and that it is this 
perduring substratum, the same whether we are awake or 
asleep, the same more or less in father and son, this actual 
line of physiological descent, out of which the higher men 
of the future are to spring—in other words, that we carry 
in our loins now the superman, that he is no angel from 
other spheres or bodiless phantasm like the Greek gods.” 
This is the meaning of Nietzsche’s valuation of the earth, of 
which we hear so much in Zarathustra. Stay true to the 
earth he exclaims, and lead the virtue that has flown away 
from the earth back to it, back to body and life. The 
deserting life and wallowing in the thought of some other 
sort of existence is the supreme disloyalty. To spin the 
threads of our human life so that they ever become stronger 
—that is the task.” Let us now see how the supreme val- 
uation brings still other detailed valuations in its wake. 
First, we have a standard for measuring truth and good- 
ness. These are valuable so far as they serve life, but they 
are not supreme over life. If there are truths that are 
unfavorable to life (and we have no guarantee that there 
may not be such and rather reason to think that there are 
some—unfavorable at least to the life of most), there is 
no absolute duty to know them. Some forms of goodness 
—for instance, the mass ideals of goodness taken absolutely 
—may work contrary to the highest forms of life, may lame 
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and weaken the aims of great desires?’—they are not bind- 
ing upon all. The hostile destructive spirit (the Bése), not 
love and pity only, has work to do in the world. 

Second, we are able to judge the popular ethical notion 
that the aim of morality is the general welfare, or, as it is 
sometimes put, the preservation and furthering of the inter- 
ests of mankind. Preserving, says Nietzsche, but in what, 
along what line? Furthering, but toward what? Is it the 
longest possible duration of mankind that is in mind or its 
greatest possible deanimalization?—for these things may 
contradict one another. To Nietzsche, I need not say, a 
line of ascending life is better, even though it comes to an 
end, than life continuing on the same level, even though it 
be indefinitely prolonged.”* ‘‘General welfare” is equally 
ambiguous, or, if it means that the welfare of the mass of 
mankind is the goal to be aimed at as opposed to the evolu- 
tion of higher types which may have to be accomplished 
at the expense of the mass, then “general welfare”’ is a 
false and anti-evolutionary principle.7* Indeed, remem- 
bering how, as is commonly supposed, man has risen from 
the animal and higher races from lower, as the superior 
members of a species got an advantage over the rest and 
bred more successfully their kind (a higher species thus in 
time resulting), Nietzsche says that the principle, “the 
good of the majority is to be preferred to that of individ- 
uals,” is enough to take mankind in the course of time 
back to the lowest animality, for it is the reverse principle, 
“individuals are of more importance than the mass,” that 
has elevated it.*° 

Third, we have a measurement of healthy and sickly— 
health taken as covering body and spirit (things perhaps 
ultimately not so very different). Whatever Schopen- 
hauer and Christian saints may say from their standpoint, 
from Nietzsche’s those who turn away from life and exalt 
virtues antithetical to life are sick, and they rank lower, are 
less desirable members of the species, on this account. It 
is the sound and strong who keep alive our confidence in 
life—and their right to be, the prerogative of the bell with 
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full tone, is a thousand-fold greater than the right of the 
discordant and broken; the latter undermine life and faith 
in life—they, and not the Bésen and ‘‘robber-animals,”’ are 
man’s greatest danger.*! 

Fourth, we can now measure egoism and altruism from 
a standpoint superior to either. Dr. Dolson, the first to 
publish a book on Nietzsche in America, says that ‘‘the 
one name that can be given’’ to his system ‘‘ without quali- 
fication is egoism’’; but she straightway begins to make 
qualifications—and really they are most necessary.*? For 
all depends on who or what the ego is. The egoism of one 
who represents the rising tide of life is justified, though 
only in those who reach the highest crest is it completely 
justified, all the rest having their ends more or less beyond 
themselves. The egoism of the sickly and the degenerate, 
on the other hand, is not justified, it is rather something 
pitiful and revolting.** In a similar way altruism is justi- 
fied so far as there are (or may be) others better than our- 
selves; altruism of this sort, carried even to the point of 
sacrifice, is justified. But altruism is not justified, when 
the ‘‘others’’ are not worth preserving and belong to those 
whose reason for existence has ceased to be (if it ever was).* 

Fifth, life being essentially a process, a series of actions, 
@ successive accumulation and expenditure of force, an 
adverse judgment is necessarily involved on viewing any- 
thing static, like pleasure or happiness, as an end. Life is 
not a means to enjoyment. The noble soul does not wish 
to enjoy, or if it does, only as it gives enjoyment.** Whether 
it be pleasure or happiness or Carlyle’s ‘‘blessedness”’ or 
peace of mind or good conscience, any and all are but inci- 
dents by the way.** We are here rather to develop a cer- 
tain kind and way of acting, and move toward a certain 
end; it is this and not any momentary condition or how we 
feel that is the critical thing. It seems to be taken for 
granted in many quarters that pleasure of some kind (gross 
or refined) must be the final end of every act, moral action 
only differing in that it seeks lasting pleasure, or the 
greatest or the highest pleasure, or others’ pleasure as well 
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as our own; that there is no raison d’étre for an action save 
in the agreeable feeling it gives somewhere.*? Nietzsche 
had argued more or less in this way in his purely critical 
period, but he has now come to give pleasure an entirely 
subordinate place.** He thinks indeed that it is the com- 
moner sort of men who especially seek pleasure, the greater 
sort wishing above all to expend their force, more or less 
indifferent to pleasure and pain calculations.*® He regards 
marked emphasis on pleasure and particular craving for 
enjoyment as ‘‘symptomatic”’: it indicates those who lack 
these things—a more or less suffering and unhappy class. °° 
“Utility and enjoyment” are really ‘‘slave”’ theories of 
life, 7. e., of those who are overburdened and want relief 
from their hard lot.*' The strong man is not after happi- 
ness—but he acts, acts successfully, and in that action is 
happiness: happiness comes without his seeking it; as 
Nietzsche puts it, it is comes, not duz of his virtue. This 
does not mean contempt of happiness—Nietzsche knows its 
place as an adjunct in life.* Heevengivesto Utilitarianism 
a certain relative validity, it is the natural doctrine of the 
great working mass of men, and of those who take their 
standpoint. But he absolutely refuses to take happiness 
(sensation of any kind) as the final measure of what is 
desirable, and has a kind of contempt for “green pastures 
and quiet waters’ felicity, when it is made a universal 
ideal,* he even thinks that the “‘salvation of the soul”’ is a 
better aim and a fuller conception than the happiness which 
moralists talk about, since it covers the whole willing, 
creating, feeling self and not merely a secondary accom- 
panying phenomenon like happiness. 

Sixth, Nietzsche’s final principle involves judgment on 
the idea sometime advanced that we are to develop all the 
impulses of our nature. ‘Develop all thy powers? but 
that means: develop anarchy! Go to pieces!’ A ruling 
principle, a master impulse is necessary, something to 
bring all the rest of our being into order, and that is what 
a final aim like Nietzsche’s does.% 

And now I come to a paradox. Nietzsche honors on 
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occasion those who risk their life or even sacrifice it. ° In 
general, indeed, he says that one should part with life as 
Ulysses did from Nausicaa—more blessing it than in love 
with it.* Is this inconsistent? Let us see. What is life, 
as he understands it? Heaped-up force which in turn 
expends itself, a continuous process of this sort. The act- 
ing, expending is the final thing, and doing this in a certain 
way, for a certain end, is to his mind the moral. But 
suppose such action puts one’s existence in peril, what 
then? If persisted in, is life thereby despised? In a sense 
it certainly is—for we no longer set a supreme value on our 
existence. If we care for life above all else we may go far, 
but we shall stop short of that—it is the simplest dictate of 
prudence. And yet we find Nietzsche on occasion despis- 
ing prudence. He even honors a strong sinner more than 
one who is held back by motives of this sort.’ Those 
whom he counts great are always those who can transcend 
them. “I love him,” says Zarathustra, “whose soul is 
prodigal,” who ‘“‘will not save himself.’ ‘‘What matters 
long life! What warrior wishes to be spared!” ‘‘ Myself 
I sacrifice unto my love, and my neighbors as myself.” !% 
Nietzsche goes so far [he is careless of formal consistency] 
as to say, ‘‘much is more highly prized by the living being 
than life itself,” and again, ‘‘men have become so pitiable 
that even the philosophers do not notice the deep contempt 
with which antiquity and the middle ages treated this 
‘self-evident value of values, life.’’’!° Have we then a 
contradiction? Verbally, yes; but not really in thought. 
The truth is that life can be taken in two senses: on the 
one hand it may mean the inner active process already 
described, on the other, something static and external, mere 
existence. Nietzsche implies the two meanings and puts 
the matter in a nutshell, when he says that to risk life is not 
to despise it, but rather to lift it to a higher potency.'’” 
The supreme act of life (in one sense) may be to lose it 
(in another). Even the life of the species, in the sense of 
its mere continued existence, is not the end to Nietzsche.'™ 
The great man, the genius, the superman, the final raison 
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d'étre for the human species, is himself above all a prodigal 
(Verschwender), that he spends himself is his greatness; the 
instinct of self-preservation is suspended in him, the 
mighty urge of the forces streaming out through him for- 
bidding every such care and precaution.’ 


ws 


A word as to the objectivity of Nietzsche’s standard. 
He is sometimes said to give us only a subjective arbitrary 
morality, being compared to the Greek sophists who 
denied all objective norms. The element of truth in such 
a view we have already seen—all morality is, according to 
him, the result of subjective demand somewhere; but in 
another way it contains more error than truth. Though 
ends are set by the intelligent will and have no existence 
apart from it, the particular end which Nietzsche himself 
chooses is something that belongs to the realm of nature 
itself, and, once turned into an end, it becomes as exacting, 
and as independent of individual caprice or even individual 
welfare in its requirements, as natural law itself could be." 
An American writer from whom many seem to get their 
ideas of Nietzsche, but who unfortunately more or less vul- 
garizes him, says that completely rejecting “‘all fixed codes 
of morality,” he leaves a man to “‘judge a given action 
solely by its effects upon his own welfare, his own desire 
or will to live, and that of his children after him.” !% 
There could hardly be a greater misunderstanding. For 
what has the ascending life of humanity necessarily to do 
with any chance individual’s personal welfare, or that of 
his children, unless indeed they are a part of that ascending 
life, in which case their welfare is a matter not so much of 
personal, as of general moment? This writer says, ‘‘ Nietz- 
sche offers the gospel of prudent and intelligent selfishness, 
of absolute and utter individualism.’°® But Nietzsche 
expressly declares, ‘‘my philosophy aims at an order of 
rank, not at an individualistic morality”’;"° he derides the 
morals of individual happiness, it is not science and not 
wisdom, but mere prudence mixed with stupidity; he 
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calls it the most immodest of arriére-pensées to measure 
good and evil from the standpoint of our personal selves," 
Particularly when a man belongs to the descending line of 
life, is it a horror in Nietzsche’s eyes when he says, ‘‘all for 
myself.”"* Ascending life and the highest possible ascent 
being the measure of things,'‘ individuals are themselves 
good or bad as they belong to it or no,—at least as they 
further or retard it. 

The standard is of such a nature that it is independent of 
personal feeling—or even opinion. Can one think, Nietz- 
sche asks, of a madder extravagance of vanity than to 
judge the worth of existence by agreeable or disagreeable 
feelings?!* One is not well because he feels so, he declares, 
any more than one is ‘‘guilty,” ‘“‘sinful,’”’ because he feels 
so—witches not only were believed to be guilty, but they 
thought themselves so.""* By this he means that as health 
is a matter of objective physiological measurement, so is 
life, advancing life and the highest life."7_ The value of a 
“thou oughtst”’ is independent of opinion about it, as cer- 
tainly as the value of a medical prescription is independent 
of whether one thinks scientifically, or like an old woman, 
about medicine."'* The greatest sincerity avails nothing; 
nay, decisive and valuable actions are sometimes done 
without certainty."° It is most plain from utterances like 
these that Nietzsche has in mind, in his standard of value, 
something absolutely objective. It is even independent of 
our chance affirmation of it. To call an action good, he 
derisively exclaims, because our conscience says yes to it! 
It is as if a work of art became beautiful because it pleased 
the artist! As if the value of music were determined by our 
enjoyment of it, or the enjoyment of the composer.'* All 
this subjective way of judging things that have really a law 
and logic of their own is abhorrent to Nietzsche.’ Life 
is something objective to him; being at bottom an organiza- 
tion of power, its worth in any particular case depends 
upon how much power it incorporates and upon how high 
the level is to which the power attains.“* The whole range 
of feeling, even of consciousness, is more or less accidental 
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in relation to it. Feeling makes nothing good, and con- 
sciousness is a means to life, more or less a help, too much 
of it a hindrance,'** but never a basic thing in life—he holds 
to the old Schopenhauerian view in this respect, which has 
points of contact with what is called the ‘‘instrumental”’ 
view now. Nietzsche himself speaks of the necessity of an 
objective valuation.* He believes that he has an objective 
value. He is in reality the opposite, as Professor Simmel 
has remarked, of the Greek Sophists or of a thinker like 
Max Stirner in recent times, for whom the only reality is 
the individual subject, each subject judging according to 
its own personal standpoint; in Stirner, not in Nietzsche, 
is the position of the Sophists revived.!*5 
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relevance to the preservation of life, strict causality,’”’ Werke, XI, 204, §121. 

* Letter to Krug, Briefe, vol. I, p. 321. 

“ Friedrich Nietzsche, der Kiinstler und der Denker (4th ed.), pp. 130-1. 

“ Werke, XIV, 355, §178. 

“ Zarathustra, I, x. 

“ W. to P., §26. 

48 Werke, XIV, 74, §144. 

49 Cf. passages like Human, All-too-Human, §223, Joyful Science, §125. 

50 Lou Andreas-Salomé, Friedrich Nietzsche in seinen Werken, pp. 38-9. In 
a similar spirit Nietzsche speaks of the doctrine of eternal recurrence as taking 
the place of metaphysics and religion (W. to P., §462). 
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% Zarathustra, II, ii. 

® Werke (Pock. ed.) VII, 486, §36. ‘‘God died: now we will that the super- 
man live” (Zarathustra, IV, xiii, §2, cf. I, xxii, §3). Nietzsche quotes a 
passage from the Theages of Plato: “each of us would like if possible to be lord 
of all men, most of all to be God,” adding ‘‘this sentiment must arise again” 
(W. to P., §958). 

83 Zarathustra, II, ii. Still further, “‘God is a conjecture; but what I wish is 
that your conjecturing go no further than your creative will.”’ 

4 Such a view, ever asking how man can maintain himself best, longest, 
most agreeably, is what makes men of to-day small and common (Zarathustra, 
IV, xiii, §3). 

5 Nietzsche once says in substance, “If there were a God, how could I 
endure not being him?” It is easy to scoff at such a saying, but if we go 
beneath the surface, we see that it is only an extravagant way of expressing 
the deeply felt obligation to be like God which is at the root of the saying of 
Jesus. Cf. the illuminating remarks of Prof. Georg Simmel, Schopenhauer 
und Nietzsche, pp. 204-5. 

% Zarathustra, I, xvi. 

5? Zarathustra, Prelude, §3; cf. IV, xiii, §3 (‘It is the superman whom I have 
at heart—he is my first and only, andnotman . . . . Oh, my bro- 
thers, what I can love in man is that he is a transition, a passing away’’); also 
I, x (“Let your love to life be love to your highest hope: and let your highest 
hope be the highest thought of life’). 

58 Cf. an early statement in ‘“‘Schopenhauer as Educator,’ sect. 6, beginning 
“T see something higher and more human above me than I myself am.”’ In 
a way the impulse rested on a need, a pressing one in his particular case, at 
home as he was with the tragic view of things: the need of something joy- 
producing. “Love to men? But I say, joy in men! And that this be not 
irrational, we must help to produce what will give joy.’”’ Hence selecting, 
seeking out and furthering those who give joy, and letting the misshapen and 
degenerate die out (Werke, XI, 247-8, §213). 

Werke, XII, 128-9, §248. 

60 Zarathustra, IV, xiii, §15. 

% Joyful Science, §79. 

* Cf. ‘‘A Minor Prophet.” 

% Beyond G. and E., §60; so, ‘In the friend thou must love the superman as 
thy motive,’’ Zarathustra, I, xvi. 

* Zarathustra, II, xxi. 

% Genealogy etc., I, §12. 

® Werke, XIV, 204, §405; 330, §166. 

87 W. to P., §713, cf. of the descriptions in Zarathustra, II, xx. 

*8 Genealogy etc., I, 11 (‘‘denn wir leiden am Menschen, es ist kein Zweifel’’). 

% Werke, XIII, 213, §498. 

70 Werke, XIII, 141-2, §§327-9. 

1 Twilight of the Idols, V, §4, cf. W. to P., §462. 

7 No one has developed this general view with more convincingness than 
the late Edmund Montgomery (Philosophical Problems in the Light of Vital 
Organization) the more interesting as the two thinkers had no acquaintance 
with one another. 
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Humanity must set its aim beyond itself, not, however, in a false world, 
but in its own continuation (Werke, XII, 362, §688; cf. XIV, 263, §10). 

™ Zarathustra I, xxii, §2. Zarathustra loves those who do not have to seek 
a reason beyond the stars for sacrificing (prologue, §4). 

7 Once crime against God was the greatest crime; now the most terrible 
thing is to sin against the earth (Zarathustra, prologue, §3). 

%W. to P., §674. 

7 W. to P., §244. 

78 Dawn of Day, §106, cf W. to P., §864 (towards the close). 

79 Dawn of Day, §106, Beyond G. and E., §228, Genealogy etc., 1, note at the 
end. 

80 Werke, XI, 223, §160. 

81 Genealogy etc., III, §14. 

® Op. cit. p. 101. 

83 Zarathustra, xxii, §1. In the case of the ‘‘Siechen und Siichtigen,” egoism 
(die Eigenliebe) “stinkt”’ (ibid. II], xi, §2). Cf. still further on the two kinds 
of egoism, W. to P., §873. 

* Cf. the general line of considerations in Werke, XIII, 181, §412. Dr. Dol- 
son says that the existence of the altruistic instincts was ‘“admitted’”’ but 
“deplored” by Nietzsche—‘‘one must conquer them” (op. cit., 100). This 
is distinctly a mistake. Altruism is only deplored when exercised in a certain 
way. She is also mistaken in saying that the higher man in sacrificing himself 
sacrifices ‘only that side of his nature that finds expression in self sacrifice” 
(101)—he may sacrifice himself altogether, giving up his life. 

% Werke. XIV, 95, §198, Zarathustra, III, xii §5. 

% Werke, .. II, 137-8, §266; as to the various meanings of peace of mind, cf. 
Twilight etc., v, §3; as to ‘“Seligkeit,’”’ see W. to P., §911. Cf. Nietzsche’s 
characterization of ‘enjoyment, coarse, dull, brown enjoyment, as these who 
enjoy life, our “educated” class, our rich and ruling class understand it (pref- 
ace, §4, to Joyful Science). 

87 Cf. A. W. Benn, INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics, Oct. 1908, pp. 19-21. 
But when Mr. Benn suggests that Nietzsche was prevented from accepting 
Utilitarianism by the pervading skeptical and negative cast of his intellect, 
aggravated by the use of drugs and by solitary habits, he is hardly sagacious. 

88 W. to P., §928. 

89 Werke, XIII, 152, §359; 177, §405; W. to P., §§579, 909, 1022. 

90 Werke, XIII, 152, §359, cf. W. to P., §§781, 790. Christianity with its 
perspective of (future) ‘‘blessedness”’ is a typical way of thinking for a suffer- 
ing and impoverished species of man (W. to P., §222). 

1 W. to P., $758. Hence the attack on Utilitarianism (whether egoistic, or 
universalistic), and, since England is its principal home, his sarcastic references 
to Englishmen. See Werke, XIII, 150-1, §§356-7, Beyond G. and E., §§174, 
188, 190, 225, 228, 260 (Utilitarianism); W. to P., §§930, 944, Twilight etc., 
i, §12 (Englishmen). 

% Werke, XIII, 158, §367, W. to P., §§1023, 1026; Werke, XII, 137-8, §266. 
Nietzsche also speaks in this way of love in its relation to reason and justice 
— it is joy in what is reasonable and right, the esthetic side of the matter, but 
not a measure or judge of right, or anywise an independent principle (ibid., 
137, §265). 
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% Cf, the recognition of Bentham and particularly Helvetius, Werke, XIII, 
107, §§248-9. 

“Cf. Werke, XIII, 150-1, §356. 

*W. to P., §957. 

% Werke, XIII, 152, §361. For Nietzsche’s various and varying views of 
pleasure and happiness, cf. Werke, XI, 219, §153, XIV, 88, §177, W. to P., §260 
(happiness reached in opposite ways and hence no basis for ethics); Zarathus- 
tra, prologue §5 (happiness as estimated by people of culture): Dawn of Day, 
§339, Werke XII, 148-, §295, W. to P., §260 (old-time valuations and habit 
more or less make pleasure); Werke, XIII, 208-9, §477 (happiness distin- 
guished from enjoyment, Genuss); Dawn of Day, §108 (the happiness of dif- 
ferent stages of development incomparable, being neither higher nor lower 
but simply peculiar). 

87 Werke, XI, 277, §304. H. Goebel and E. Antrim do not take this into 
account when they speak among other things of “the right of the individual 
to obey absolutely all the instincts and impulses of his nature,” as ‘“ Nietz- 
schianism” (Monist, July, 1899, p. 571). Nietzsche also expresses himself in 
this way: “The opposite of the heroic ideal is the ideal of harmonious all-round 
development—a beautiful opposite and one very desirable, but only an ideal 
for men good from the bottom up (e. g., Goethe).” This was written for and 
is quoted by Lou Andreas-Salomé (op. cit., p. 25). 

%8 Cf, in this connection the striking remarks on the modern educated man 
and on Goethe in particular (Kein Olympier!); W. to P., §883, cf.881. Many 
sides and forces are necessary to the great man, but they must all be yoked 
together in the service of one supreme aim. 

% Beyond G. and E., §96. 

100 Zarathustra, prologue, §3 cf. Werke, XI, 250, §§216-8, W. to P., §909. 
The spirit of President Wilson’s words, when Governor-elect of New Jersey 
(1911), is similar: “‘God defend us against compromise; I would rather be a 
knave, than a coward.” 

101 Zarathustra, prologue, §4; ibid., I, x. Cf. Beyond G. and E., §13 (“‘a living 
thing will before all expend its force—self-preservation is only one of the indirect 
and most frequent results of this’), Werke, XIV, 314, §146 (humanity a mass 
of force which grows and must spend itself). 

10 Werke, XI, 223, §159. 

103 W, to P., §929. A similar shade of antithetical meaning appears in what 
Zarathustra says to the higher men who come to him, “Better despair than 
surrender [to the petty people with petty virtues and policies who are lords of 
to-day]. And truly I love you, because to-day you do not know how to live. 
So do you live—best!” (Zarathustra, IV, xiii, §3). Heinrich Scharren puts 
the distinction in this way: “Not life as existence in general is the supreme 
value to Nietzsche, but life as will to power” (Nietzsche's Stellung zum Euda- 
monismus, p. 47). 

14 W. to P., §864. 

1% Twilight etc., ix, §44, cf. Werke, 335, §178. Prof. O. Kiilpe leaves these 
views out of account when he speaks of life at any price as the supreme value 
proposed by Nietzsche (Die Philosophie der Gegenwart in Deutschland, 3rd ed., 
p. 65). Prof. R. M. Meyer thinks that Nietzsche’s own short life, inspired 
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and productive as it was, was better than a long, healthy life would have been, 
filled with moderate labors (Jahrbuch fur das classische Alterthum, Vol. V, p. 
727). 

10 Cf. Prof. Arthur Drews, Nietzsche’s Philosophie, p. 312. 

107 Prof. August Dorner (Pessimismus, Nietzsche und Naturalismus, p. 152) 
calls it a contradiction to turn a pure principle of nature into a principle of 
value. Valuing is indeed a distinct act of the mind, and an end as such has 
no independent existence, but is wholly relative to the mind and will that set 
it, but why may not the mind give supreme value to something actually 
existing (or developing)? 

108 Henry L. Mencken, The Philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche, pp. 92-3. 

109 Op. cit. p. 102. These crudities are retained in the “fully revised” 3rd 
ed. (1913). 

n0 W. to P., §287. Cf. the general critical reflection: “Individualism is a 
modest and as yet unconscious sort of “‘ will to power” ; the individual thinks it 
enough to liberate himself from the superior power of society (whether of state 
or church). He puts himself in opposition not as person, but purely as indi- 
vidual; he stands for individuals in general as against the collectivity. This 
means that instinctively he puts himself on the same plane with every indi- 
vidual; what he contends for, he contends for not on behalf of himself as a 
person, but as the representative of individuals against the whole” (ibid., 
§784). 

i Beyond G. and E., $198. 

u2 Dawn of Day, §102. Prof. Frank Thilly does not bear this in mind in 
speaking of Nietzsche as standing for an extreme form of moral individualism, 
everyone striking for himself, etc. (Hibbert Journal, Oct., 1911, pp. 262-3). 

Professor Simmel, on the other hand, makes all the discriminations needed, 
op. cit., pp. 242-5. 

13 Zarathustra, I, xxii, §1. 

14 Cf. a statement like that of W. to P., §354, or §373. 

15 Thid., §674. 

8 Genealogy etc., III, §16, cf. Werke, XII, 148, §293. 

7 Cf. the suggestions of W. to P., §291. 

us Werke XIV, 402, §278, XIII, 129, §293-4. 

9 Werke, XIII, 134, §310; 135, §311. 

120 Tbid., 135, §311; W. to P., §291. 

121 Cf. as to music and the lack of an esthetics of music at the present time, 
W. to P., §§838, 842. 

122 Thid., §674. 

123 Nietzsche says, ‘‘Everything good is instinct,” which is not the same as 
saying ‘Every instinct is good,” a confusion to which even Prof. A. L. Pringle- 
Pattison comes very near (Man’s Place in the Cosmos, 2nd. ed., p. 313). 

14 W. to P., §707, cf. Werke, XIII, 135, §311 (a community’s “advantage” 
distinguished from its pleasurable feelings). 

125 Simmel, op. cit., pp. 233-4; ef. p. 245, “That this [Nietzsche’s] doctrine 
should be taken for a frivolous egoism, a sanctioning of epicurean unbridledness, 
belongs to the most astonishing illusions in the history of morals.” Dr. Ernst 
Horneffer has discriminating remarks on the subject, Vortrdge tiber Nietzsche, 
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pp. 80-1. The most extended and thorough treatment of Nietzsche’s positive 
ethics is in the late Prof. Raoul Richter’s Friedrich Nietzsche, sein Leben und 
sein Werk (2nd ed.)—see pp. 199-268 and particularly pp. 210 ff., 239 ff.; 
also the reference to Stirner, pp. 345-6. As to Stirner, see also Riehl, op. cit., 
p. 86. A special literature has arisen as to the relation of Nietzsche to Stirner. 
It appears doubtful whether Nietzsche had read the latter’s book (Der Einzige 
und sein Eigenthum); if he had, its influence upon him is inappreciable. 


Witu1AM MACKINTYRE SALTER. 
RoME. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


PRELIMINARY Report ON EFFICIENCY IN THE ADMINISTRATION 
or Justice. Prepared by Charles W. Eliot, Moorfield Storey, 
Louis D. Brandeis, Adolph J. Rodenbeck, and Roscoe Pound. 
The National Economic League, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


The National Economic League reacted to the nation’s awak- 
ened conscience on the subject of courts and law enforcement by 
devoting a year to research exclusively in this field. The work 
was intrusted to Charles W. Eliot, Louis D. Brandeis, Moorfield 
Storey, Adolph J. Rodenbeck, and Roscoe Pound. A prelim- 
inary report has been submitted to the bar and the press. It is 
to be presumed that after comment and criticism the final find- 
ings and recommendations of the committee will be widely pub- 
lished. 

The committee seems to consider a good diagnosis equal to 
half a cure. The report is powerful in analysis, following closely 
Professor Pound’s published articles on dissatisfaction with the 
administration of justice. But little could be added to the re- 
port as a summary of the various causes, general and local, which 
contribute in varying proportion at various places to our failure 
to make justice a practical accomplishment. 

No people have more laws or more machinery for producing 
laws, such as they are. No people have more courts and judges. 
Our loaded shelves bear witness to the volume of transactions. 
We are a practical people, or proclaim ourselves such, but— 

The faults lie deep, it appears, but they are by no means in- 
eradicable. We put our courts to unnatural stress in many ways 
for we are a people living by law, and one could be excused for 
thinking that we are also living for law. But the idea is gaining 
ground that courts exist for man, rather than the converse. A 
careful study convinces us that there is nothing inherently per- . 
verse in lawyers, judges, and juries. They are the proper and 
natural machinery of justice. But as with any piece of machin- 
ery, the parts must be themselves right, and must bear a right 
relationship to each other, if there is to be efficient production. 

The American people have been jealous of lawyers. A naive 
conception of democratic equality, manifested in earlier days 
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by hatred of social and professional distinctions, keyed the at- 
titude of the public toward that very necessary institution, the 
bar. A democratic bar has meant not a self-governing body, 
but a privileged trade overcrowded with half-educated lawyers, 
a profession so-called without organization, without leadership, 
without cohesion, without responsibilty to the state. This 
would not be so serious were it not for the fact that the bench 
must be recruited from the bar, and selection by popular vote is 
ill adapted to expert choice. 

“In what may be styled fairly the classical period of American 
law the bench was for a greater portion of the time appointive, 
or, if elective, elected by the legislature and tenure was assured 
for life. Even after the movement for an elective judiciary gained 
strength about 1850, the traditions of the older order maintained 
a high standard for some time. Since the Civil War, except in 
New England, the bench has been elective with few exceptions 
and for the most part for relatively short terms. The construc- 
tive work in American law, the adaption of English case law and 
English statutes to the needs of a new country and the shaping of 
them into an American common law, was done by appointed 
judges while most of the technicality of procedure, mechanical ju- 
risprudence and narrow adherence to eighteenth-century absolute 
ideas of which the public now complains is the work of elected 
judges. The illiberal decisions of the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century to which objection is made to-day were almost 
wholly the work of popularly elected judges with short tenure. 
Moreover where to-day we have appointive courts these courts 
in conservative communities have been liberal in questions of 
constitutional law where elective judges, holding for short terms, 
have been strict and reactionary.” 

In like forceful manner the report fixes blame upon the maze 
of legislative procedure which has grown up coincident with the 
elective judiciary. Many states have on the statute books from 
two thousand to three thousand procedural rules, which, enacted 
first for the purpose of compelling the judge to do what is right 
under certain circumstances, now often make it impossible for 
him ,to do the obviously simple and fight thing under different 
circumstances. 

These rigid rules, imposed by an alien authority, are largely 
responsible for the dependence of our popularly elected trial 
judges, who, in the words of Mr. Taft, are little more than modera- 
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tors presiding over the contentions of counsel. Under such a per- 
verted system the jury is afforded but little aid and becomes an 
utterly disproportionate factor in affairs. 

A fault almost everywhere prevailing in the States is the lack 
of organization in the judicial branch. We have numerous 
specialized tribunals in every state whereas we should have one 
unified court with specialized judges, their activities directed by 
some central and responsible mind. 

The beginnings of reform in this field are seen. The brilliant 
achievements of the Municipal Court of Chicago and others 
founded on its central idea of co-ordination and _ responsible 
authority, surely point the way to thorough judicial organization 
on a state-wide basis. 

Nor is it unreasonable to hope for ultimate reform in the 
selection and tenure of judges. Direct nomination, however 
successful for the purposes for which it was adopted, makes the 
judicial office more than ever one that beckons to the lawyer 
demagogue. The judicial recall, now happily well threshed out in 
the press and on the platform, shows the inherent fallacy of the 
traditional form of electing judges, for a hundred judges are 
sacrificed through periodic elections for every one that is lost to 
public service through the recall. The short ballot prevails in 
many cities and makes progress as a county and state reform. 
In time short ballot ideals will be accepted for the judiciary. 

The bar begins to react to external. pressure. Proposals for 
a thoroughly organized bar, of which every lawyer must neces- 
sarily be a member, and in which every lawyer will have an equal 
and indefeasible right of control and consequent responsibility, 
are in the air. One of the obligations of such an organized bar 
would be the education of its novices and if the history of similar 
bodies in all other civilized countries is repeated, this work will 
be done with enthusiasm. — 

The report might be more complete and more explicit with 
respect to remedial proposals, but it is a valuable document as it 
stands, and must itself be taken rather than any cramped review, 
for exposition of this crucial question. 

Copies of the report are to be obtained upon application to 
the National Economic League, 6 Beacon street, Boston, Mass. 


HERBERT HARLEY. 
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BrrnBAuM, Karu. Die Psychopathischen Verbrecher. Die 
Grenzzustinde zwischen geistiger Gesundheit und Krankheit 
in ihren Beziehungen zu Verbrechen und Strafwesen. Pp. 1- 
568. Berlin, 1914. K. Langenscheidt. 


This thorough and compendious book constitutes one of the 
eleven volumes of the Enzyklopddie der modernen Kriminalistik. 
The scope of the work may be better appreciated when the whole 
scheme of which it forms a part is understood. The other ten 
volumes of the encyclopedia are devoted to the Psychology of 
the Criminal (Vol. 1); the Criminal Police (Vol. 2); the Sexual 
History of Mankind (Vols. 4, 5, 6); Torture (Vol. 7); the Sexual 
Criminal (Vol. 8); Medicine and Criminal Law (Vol. 9); and 
Miscarriage of Justice and Recidivism (Vol. 10). It is evident 
that the plan of the whole work contemplates an authoritative 
résumé of the present status of our knowledge of this field. Psy- 
chology, Anthropology, Medicine, and Law are canvassed for 
their contributions to the problems of the nature and treatment 
of the criminal. We are here concerned only with the work of 
Doctor Birnbaum. The author’s long experience as prison phy- 
sician in a great city has afforded him admirable opportunities 
for observing the peculiar types of mental pathology to which 
he chiefly devotes his book. As the sub-title indicates, it is the 
borderland cases which receive especial attention. 

After a discussion of fundamental concepts in a short section 
entitled General Orientation, the author takes up a description 
of the psychopathic types under the heading Psychopathie und 
Verbrechen. This section of nearly 350 pages constitutes the 
chief content of the book. Two other divisions follow: Psy- 
chopathie und Strafwesen, to which 122 pages are devoted, and 
Die Strafrechtliche Behandlung und Versorgung der Kriminellen 
Psychopathen, which end the book. In the General Orientation 
Doctor Birnbaum attempts to define the psychopathic border- 
land states. He points out that all sorts of disorders, organic as 
well as functional, permanent and transitory, acquired and in- 
herited psychotic conditions, have been grouped in this category. 
Again, by other writers, the term has been used to designate 
merely the states which lie between the normal and the abnormal 
without more exact characterization. Such a use of terms is 
too vague to be of service. Birnbaum defines the psychopathic 
Grenzzustdnde as the pathological conditions of a less grave sort 
which rest upon an abnormal endowment, the constitutional 
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psychopathies (p. 10). These individuals have been variously 
designated “degenerates,” “psychopaths,” and the “psychisch 
Minderwertigen.”” At this point the author protests against the 
appropriation to pedagogy, law, psychology, or history of the 
psychopathic criminal on the ground that this individual belongs 
properly and peculiarly to psychiatry. Birnbaum states em- 
phatically that, while related sciences may furnish helpful and 
suggestive points of view in the consideration of the psychopathic 
criminal, ‘“‘whoever wishes to know psychopathic criminality 
must know psychopathic men; who knows only normal crimi- 
nals may easily judge falsely of the psychopathic” (p. 11). The 
author’s conception is made somewhat more definite in a discus- 
sion of the psychopathic borderland states and degeneration. By 
degeneration is meant “those unfavorable deviations from the 
normal type which rest essentially upon abnormal endowment” 
(Veranlagung). Abnormal endowment depends chiefly upon 
pathological traits of the germ plasm, and these pathological 
traits of the germ plasm show themselves to be inheritable. One 
may say, therefore, with approximate correctness, “the degen- 
erate forms are those unfavorable pathological deviations from 


the normal type which are inheritable or which are inherited” . 


(p. 12). In addition to the inherited degeneracy there is also an 
acquired degeneracy. Degeneracy, therefore, is twofold. in its 
origin: 

1. Acquired germ plasm injury (Keimschddigung). 

2. Inherited “taint” (Belastung). 

Unfortunately the author passes over the question of the in- 
heritance of the primordium of degeneracy with the remark that 
it must be taken for granted. “Sie muss einfach als Tatsache 
hingenommen werden, so gut wie die Erblichkeit normaler Anlagen 
auch. Ihrem Wesen nach ist sie ziemlich ebenso unbekannt wie 
diese”’ (p. 12). With the acquired degeneration of the germ 
plasm the case is not much better. It is true that there are pro- 
toplasmic poisons (Keimgifte) such as lead, alcohol, and mercury. 
The toxins of disease, as, notably, syphilis and tuberculosis, 
are recognized as potent agentsfor harm. So, too, are the chronic 
diseases of metabolism, blood diseases, and tumors. Finally, all 
pathological processes which act during the intra-uterine life of 
the foetus, such as mechanical injuries and intoxications, may 
produce deviation in the direction of defect. These degenerative 
phenomena may express themselves as morphological anomalies 
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—the so-called stigmata of degeneration—or as functional devia- 
tions, such as defective sensation, abnormal motility, and defec- 
tive mental capacities of a more general sort. Since the nervous 
system is the most highly organized structure of the body, it is 
also the most easily deranged. In the borderland states the de- 
rangement may take the form of a mere disposition to mental 
and nervous disease. Or it may assume the form of diminished 
resistance ,to anti-social tendencies. The terminology follows 
from the author’s fundamental conceptions. Everything which 
can be traced to degeneration of the germ plasm is termed ‘“‘de- 
generative.” Therefore one may speak of ‘‘degenerative endow- 
ments,” “degenerative traits of character,” and ‘‘degenerative 
pathological states.” Degenerative peculiarities are given in the 
primordium (Anlage). They are, therefore, of a constitutional 
nature. The individuals who exhibit mental and bodily signs of 
degeneracy may be called “‘degenerates’”’ without the oppro- 
brium which attaches to the term in the popular sense. If only 
mental deviations are present, the term ‘‘psychopath’”’ may be 
used. The term “ Minderwertigkeit’’ is condemned, although 
the author permits himself to use it from time to time, because it 
implies a judgment of value. 

The criminal types, the description of which constitutes, per- 
haps, the most valuable part of the book, are distinguished and 
characterized mainly on the basis of psychological traits. In 
this respect Dr. Birnbaum ‘is following the best teaching of con- 
temporary psychiatry. It is interesting to note that the central 
point of the author’s psychology of the criminal is occupied by 
the feelings. This central position of the affective life, related 
so intimately as it is to the whole of the volitional and social 
reactions on the one hand and judgments of value and habits on 
the other, offers for the author’s purpose an adequate basis for 
the presentation of the varied forms of psychopathic personali- 
ties. Nearly twenty different types of psychopathic behavior 
are described. These types may be mentioned, although it will 
be possible to discuss only one or two: Pathological moral defect 
(moral insanity and the born criminal); General bluntness of 
feeling; Pathological defect. of inhibition (Haltlosigkeit); Path- 
ological exaggerated emotivity; Pathological impulsiveness; 
Pathological manias; Degenerate compulsions; Sexual psychop- 
athies; Pathological moods; Pathological egotism; Pathologi- 
cal imagination (degenerative dreamers, phantasts, swindlers) ; 
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Pathological liars; Pathological suggestibility and auto-sugges- 
tibility; Hysterical characters; Pathological grumbling; Degener- 
ative feeble-mindedness; Chronic psychotic states of degeneratives; 
Complications with other disturbances (traumatic, alcoholic). 

In order to give an example of the author’s mode of treatment, 
we may consider his discussion of the degenerate feeble-minded- 
ness. By this term Doctor Birnbaum means a generalized mental 
defect rather than a pathological lack of some particular intel- 
lectual capacity such as speech or number sense. One may take 
exception to the opinion expressed by the author that this defect 
in the power of making inferences is frequently the consequence 
of pathological emotivity. It is very difficult to understand how 
a modification in the emotional or affective reactions can produce 
the universal intellectual defect which one sees in typical cases of 
feeble-mindedness. To be sure, interest and attention are de- 
pendent upon feeling, and progress in school work undoubtedly 
depends upon normal affective reactions and capacities. But in 
marked degrees of feeble-mindedness the retardation of associa- 
tive processes can be demonstrated by tests and situations inde- 
pendent of all systematic learning. Even in the fundamental, 

‘ unlearned, social responses the lack of intellect is apparent. The 
reviewer doubts the existence of an intellectual defect which is 
dependent primarily upon perverted affective reactions. The 
author states emphatically, ‘“‘A congenital (therefore primary) 
mental defect does not belong to the character of psychopathic, 
criminal natures. Criminal psychopaths without intellectual de- 
fect are therefore not only thinkable—the previous descriptions 
show it—but they do actually occur” (p. 278). This statement 
should be seriously considered by those American investigators 
who attribute to mental deficiency the chief réle in the causation 
of juvenile delinquency. But while a primary mental defect is 
rare in psychopathic criminals, Birnbaum concedes the impor- 
tance of various degrees of intellectual weakness in the psycho- 
paths with anti-social tendencies. He traces both the intellectual 
deficiency and the criminal tendencies to a common source—a 
degenerate primordium. In the opinion of the reviewer Doctor 
Birnbaum attributes too much importance to the inherited fac- 
tor. He has, of course, distinguished authority on his side. 
Mott and Tredgold in England and Goddard and Davenport in 
America, to name no others, have declared unequivocally in 
favor of a neuropathic inheritance. It is entirely possible, how- 
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ever, and indeed, the progress of medical research makes it likely 
that the degenerative ‘‘Anlage’’ of Birnbaum and the neuropathic 
“taint’”’ of the others is the consequence of definite toxic agents 
acting either upon the germ cells or upon the developing embryo. 


H. C. STEvENs. 
University of Chicago. 


Our KNOWLEDGE OF THE EXTERNAL WORLD; AS A FIELD FOR 
ScrentTiFIc MetTHop In PuitosopHy. Bertrand Russell, M.A., 
F.R.S. London and Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 
1914. Pp. x, 245. 


This book contains the Lowell Lectures delivered by Mr. 
Russell at Boston in the spring of 1914. In some respects it 
seems to me to be the most important contribution that has been 
made to philosophy for a long time past. Much of it is, of course, 
familiar enough to persons acquainted with the modern work in 
mathematical logic of which Messrs. Russell and Whitehead’s 
Principia Mathematica is the greatest example; but unfortunately 
the number of such persons outside Cambridge is not large, and 
it is well that modern views about logic, number, continuity, 
etc., should have found a popular exponent who is at once an 
acknowledged master and the possessor of a singularly lucid and 
pleasant style. But the part that is most strikingly new and 
original is Mr. Russell’s application of modern logical apparatus 
to the problems of the reality of. the external world. He has 
altered his views on this question in a certain measure since he 
wrote his ‘‘Problems of Philosophy,” and he tells us that the 
suggestion of the new view came from Dr. Whitehead. Anyone 
who has read Dr. Whitehead’s most important paper on “‘ Mathe- 
matical Concepts of a Material World” in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society will be able to detect the 
germs of Mr. Russell’s present method. This is the part of the 
book which, whether it ultimately prove tenable or not, seems to 
me to be the most hopeful step that has been made in philosophy 
since Leibnitz thought of his Universal Characteristic. 

The book opens with two interesting chapters. The first 
considers current tendencies in philosophy; the second describes 
in general terms the logic that has been built up by Frege, Peano, 
and Mr. Russell himself, and shows how it is relevant to philoso- 
phy. The two tendencies which Mr. Russell describes and 
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criticizes are the somewhat moribund idealistic tradition of Kant 
and Hegel, whose most distinguished exponent is Mr. Bradley, 
and the modern and very self-conscious schools of Bergson and 
the Pragmatists. Mr. Russell ascribes philosophical idealism to 
two sources: (1) the logical intoxication of the Greeks with the 
success of logical methods in mathematics, and (2) the very 
restricted and largely erroneous analysis of traditional logic. 
The former factor accounts for that undue confidence in the 
validity of abstract reasoning on very complex subjects which 
allows the idealist willingly to give up such fundamental aspects 
of the world as qualities and relations merely because they seem 
to be condemned by certain pieces of reasoning. An acquaint- 
ance with empirical science and its history leads us to be less 
confident of our reasonings, and to ask, when they lead us to 
such very odd conclusions, whether there may not be some- 
thing wrong with them or at least with their premises. Needless 
to say, Mr. Russell does not deny that valid reasoning from true 
premises may lead us to results that startle common-sense; he 
only warns us to be much more circumspect than idealists gen- 
erally have been when this happens. Again many of the most 
startling results of idealism come from a sheer defect in logical 
analysis, viz., the view that all propositions ascribe qualities to 
subjects. In this Mr. Russell finds the logical basis of monism. 

I cannot help thinking that this explanation of the belief in 
monism applies rather more accurately.to quite modern idealists 
like Mr. Bradley than to Hegel or Spinoza. For instance it 
appears to me that Spinoza justified his monism mainly by erro- 
neous views about the nature of logical and causal implication, 
while Lotze again justified his by certain prejudices about causa- 
tion. I must, however, direct the reader’s attention to the 
delightful footnote in which Mr. Russell traces the development 
of that portentous Hegelian monster, the ‘‘concrete universal.” 

The reaction: against this too complete trust in an inade- 
quately analyzed logic has led to Pragmatism and the views of 
MM. Bergson and Leroy. Mr. Russell has much sympathy 
with empiricism in so far as it substitutes the patient investiga- 
- tion of detail for pretentious philosophizing about the whole. 
But he has no sympathy with that condemnation of reason as 
such and that exaltation of human practical powers which spring 
from the observed difficulties of philosophy and the marked 
success of the application of science to daily life. He points out 
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that a creature like man becomes “trivial and a little absurd” 
by the pretence of omnipotence; that to conclude inductively 
that man must progress indefinitely because motors have suc- 
ceeded coaches and aeroplanes are succeeding motors is a piece 
of lunacy which no one not blinded by his personal wishes would 
commit; and that it is no part of philosophy to tell us about such 
concrete questions as the goodness or badness of the world and 
the destiny of the human individual. These must be left to the 
special sciences, and left without very much hope of even a 
probable answer. All this seems to be profoundly true, and also 
Mr. Russell’s doctrine that we must try to philosophize without 
any ethical or volitional bias except a whole-hearted desire to 
understand. It is perhaps important to make clearer than Mr. 
Russel! does that this does not prevent Ethics from being a 
philosophical science. Good and evil and their relations are 
sufficiently general to be subjects of philosophical discussion; it 
is the question what things in particular are good and bad and 
what proportion the good ones bear to the bad ones in the existent 
world that must be left to the particular sciences. 

Mr. Russell has some excellent criticisms to make on Bergson, 
both in this introductory chapter and in the last one on causation. 
He points out that most of the work that Bergson imposes on 
intuition is done quite thoroughly by sensation and perception; 
that intuition is only to be trusted in matters that are of impor- 
tance to the preservation of the species and proceed in a fairly 
fixed routine; and that even here it is liable to commit the grossest 
errors if left uncriticized by the intellect. He quotes here with 
great effect the favorable judgments of lovers concerning each 
other, which seem to them self-evident and yet are often contrary 
to the cool reflections of others and of themselves when they have 
fallen out of love. Finally he argues that, however true it may 
be that every psychical event is unique in some sense, this does 
not prevent us from being quite often able to predict the kind of 
mental event that will take place in a given man under given 
circumstances. 

We now come to the general function which modern logic 
exercises in philosophy. In contrast to the older logic which 
closed possibilities one by one till the last left was taken as actual, 
modern logic provides us with two new powers. It enables us 
to analyze our original problems much more fully and accurately, 
and it enables us to see all sorts of possible solutions and to test 
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them by making deductions from them. Such principles as that 
of Abstraction “‘enable us to dispense with an almost incredible 
amount of metaphysical lumber,’’ and to see what are the fewest 
assumptions by which we can account for the facts. There is 
room for scientific genius or intuition here; for it will see which 
out of a number of logically satisfactory explanations is precisely 
the one whose premises are self-evident. Some problems have 
been insoluble simply through the lack of sufficient logical appara- 
tus for dealing with them. Mr. Russell quotes the problem of the 
nature of false judgments which, he thinks, only became soluble 
when the existence.of polyadic relations was recognized. 

The rest of the book consists of particular illustrations of the 
application of these methods to various classical problems. In 
the lectures on continuity and infinity we are introduced in a 
remarkably clear and convincing way to the modern logical 
theory of these subjects. Frege’s theory of numbers provides 
an admirable example of the use of the Principle of Abstraction. 
Mr. Russell introduces us historically to the question of infinity 
and continuity by a description of Zeno’s paradoxes. He does 
not claim any infallibility as to his interpretation of what Zeno 
_or Parmenides meant; but, whatever they meant, this plan is a 
useful one for introducing people to the questions of fact that 
are involved. 

Then the same methods are applied to the question of the 
external world. Mr. Russell wants to get rid of unperceived 
and inferred things as the causes of sensations and to replace 
them by logical constructions involving nothing but actual 
sense-data. There is obviously a formal analogy between this 
procedure and Frege’s definition of numbers as classes of similar 
classes instead of unique qualities inferred from the existence of 
collections. Mr. Russell’s argument is that, as all physical 
theories that contain such notions as atoms or ether and their 
interactions with each other and our minds must start from sense- 
data and be verified by them, there must be some logical con- 
struction possible which shall give all that is verifiable in any 
physical theory in terms of sense-data alone. This was suspected 
by Mach, but lack of logical apparatus prevented him from 
solving in any detail the problems which such a view sets. And 
Mach’s views are also vitiated in part by the haunting ghost of 
Berkleian idealism, and partly by the hypothesis of Neutral 
Monism which is now supported by the American realists. The 
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latter view is rejected at present by Mr. Russell, though not 
dogmatically, and in any case it is best not to assume it at the 
outset, as it adds to the already great logical difficulties of a 
Phenomenalism such as he is trying to work out. Mr. Russell 
goes some distance with his reconstruction of physics, but fully 
recognizes that there is much further to go in the same direction. 
For instance, he here accepts tentatively as data for this logical 
construction the sense-data of other people as reported by testi- 
mony; but he hopes ultimately to construct a completely solip- 
sistic physics. 

It is impossible here to give an account of his construction; 
suffice it to say that physical things become classes of sensibilia; 
and that much use is made of the important distinction of the 
appearance of things from a place and at a place, ‘‘appearance”’ 
being here used in a sense that has no reference to a percipient 
mind. 

There is a final chapter on Causation and Free-will, which is 
on the lines of Mr. Russell’s paper to the Aristotelian Society. 
His conclusion is that determinism, though a by no means certain 
doctrine anywhere, is almost as certain in psychology as in 
physics; that it has no particular bearing on our freedom in any 
sense in which that is important to us, but only in the sense in 
which it ministers to a not very admirable form of self-conceit; 
and that most errors about causation are due to our confusing all 
causes with volitions. 

The whole book is of extreme interest; and it abounds with 
good sayings. I will not give away to the future reader the 
reason why our anecdotes about meeting Bismarck are so very 
different from the grouse stories of our elderly neighbor, and will 
content myself with quoting for the benefit of teachers of logic 
the following admirable sentence: ‘‘The trivial nonsense embod- 
ied in this (the Aristotelian) tradition is still defended by emi- 
nent authorities as an excellent ‘propxdeutic,’ 7. e., a training in 
those habits of solemn humbug which are so great a help in 
later life.”’ 

C. D. Broan. 


University of St. Andrews. 
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Tue Great Society: A Psychological Analysis. By Graham 
‘Wallas. London: Macmillan & Co., 1914. Pp. xii, 406. 


This book is as full of good things as one would expect from 
the author of ‘Human Nature in Politics.” But perhaps partly 
because of the subject matter itself it is not nearly as coherent 
and self-contained as the older work. There are brilliant phrases 
such as “baulked disposition,’ and brilliant passages such as 
the description of municipal committees, but one misses the 
sense of structure and logical unity that infused the earlier book, 
It is impossible to travel in the modern world without being ap- 
palled by the chaotic size of modern cities and communities and 
feeling that such complex monsters cannot help being tyrannized 
over by mysterious and probably untrustworthy minorities. Mr. 
Graham Wallas tries to reassure such of his readers as have been 
convinced by Tarde and Le Bon that the psychology of the crowd 
is likely to disintegrate society but his consolations are, to say 
the least, half-hearted. 

The whole problem, as he points out, is to organize the thought, 
will, and happiness of the community, but here again he succeeds 
much better in showing the weakness of existing attempts at 
' social thought and its organization than the way to do anything 
more efficient. 

The truth is that he unduly minimizes Hobbes’s doctrine that 
fear governs society. The crudest proof of the importance of fear 
is the existence of European armaments as they are at present, 
but if Hobbes were alive, he would not fail also to note the neces- 
sity of timidity as the ruling influence of our time. The most 
obvious development of thought organization is clearly the mod- 
ern newspaper and periodical; the author might well have de- 
voted two chapters to an analysis of newspaper enterprise. He 
could have shown the enormous preponderance of all those forces 
that make for the suppression of the true and the suggestion of 
the false. To take one instance, I do not hesitate to say that 
there is an overwhelming resentment in England against the 
tyranny of certain superstitions, yet one will never find so much 
as a hint of it in the press. The proprietor fears the loss of 
social influence and financial prestige by ever allowing a word to 
appear in his paper that would ruffle the nerves of an archbishop, 
and this timidity is one hundredfold increased down the scale 
till we reach the men who report football matches, review serious 
books, and criticize plays. The public are content with what 
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exists because they have experienced nothing better, but Mr. 
Graham Wallas knows as well as anyone that the newspaper 
represents current thought far less accurately than a suburban 
debating society, and that a vast cloud of unreality hangs like a 
pall over the British press. Yet the press is the one possible 
medium of collective thought; it would do wonders even if it 
merely gave an approximately accurate version of the facts. It 
is remarkable that the modern Collectivist welcomes any State 
enterprise except a State newspaper. The mere existence of a 
widely read international newspaper would be as good a preserv- 
ative of international peace as can be imagined. 

Mr. Graham Wallas’s mind has so wide a sweep that his style 
becomes almost too rich and allusive. At times one is reminded 
of his favorite thinker, Aristotle; the page seems full of notes 
for a book rather than part of a book. But though this makes it 
stiff reading, no intelligent reader will grudge the trouble. The 
reflection is not only exuberant but fertile and will bear fruit in 
many future books. Those who do not share his optimism as to 
the social potentialities of human intelligence will at least find 
their own views as to the future considerably stimulated, not to 
say modified, by his book. 

E. S. P. Haynes. 
London, England. 





Work AND WreattH: A Human Valuation. By J. A. Hobson. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1914. Pp. xvi, 367. 


In this book Mr. Hobson breaks some new ground. He has, it 
is true, his customary little brush with the “marginalists’’ (pp. 
182-6 and 331-5), but for that we are prepared and it is soon 
over. On the other hand, he seems at last to have despaired of 
persuading the world that “underconsumption,’’ that is to say 
excessive saving, is the main cause of modern trade fluctuations, 
and of their resulting unemployment; that famous doctrine, 
though not formally retracted, is nowhere reaffirmed in this 
book. Mr. Hobson’s present purpose is ‘‘to seek some intelli- 
gible and consistent method of human valuation for economic 
goods and processes” (p. v). 

“Approaching on its concrete side the economic system, the 
human values of which we seek to ascertain, we find it to consist 
in a series of productive processes bringing various goods and 
services into marketable shape, accompanied by a series of 
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consumptive processes in which these goods and services are 
used, wasted, or otherwise disposed of by those who buy them for 
personal uses. The former set of processes, as we have recog- 
nized, occupies a place of so much greater prominence and pub- 
licity as virtually to absorb the science of economics, leaving to 
the processes of consumption an obscure and entirely subordinate 
position. Our organic or human valuation starts with a protest 
against this assumption of inequality in the arts of production 
and consumption” (p. 28). In passing, let it be said that Mr. 
Hobson is somewhat obsessed by the “organic.’’ Such phrases 
as “organic welfare,” “organic standpoint,” “organic value” 
occur with a frequency out of all proportion to their significance. 
For in truth they mean very little. 

The general habit of economists, says Mr. Hobson, is to “con- 
ceive production entirely in terms of ‘cost,’ consumption entirely 
in terms of ‘utility’”’ (p. 33), whereas “an organic interpretation 
of industry cannot accept this mode of conceiving the productive 
and consumptive functions” (p. 36). In fact, there are costs 
as well as utilities in consumption, utilities as well as costs in 
production. 

In analyzing the nature and distribution, first, of the human 
costs of industry and, second, of its human utilities, he makes 
many good and interesting points. But it should be observed 
that the word “costs” is here used in a different sense from that 
employed in his earlier book, ‘‘The Industrial System.’”’ There 
‘“‘costs’”’ were defined as ‘‘payments necessary to maintain the 
current output of productive energy in a factor of production,” 
and the word is used in the same sense on pp. 177-180 of the 
present volume. But nearly always in this volume “cost” 
means simply any harmful, painful, or wearying effort—any 
“‘organic loss,’’ perhaps Mr. Hobson would say—involved in any 
economic activity. 

Chapter V on “The Human Costs of Labor” contains a good 
discussion of the phenomena of fatigue, and draws on sources of 
modern scientific information, both psychological and physiolog- 
ical, which are not yet part of the common knowledge of econo- 
mists. As to women’s earnings, Mr. Hobson takes the sound 
view, already propounded by Professor Cannan and others, that 
their inferiority to those of men is chiefly due to “legal, pro- 
fessional, or conventional restrictions which, precluding women 
from entering many skilled and lucrative employments, compel 
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them to compete in low-skilled and overstocked labor markets” 

. 82). 

“ is sound doctrine, too, that the human costs of working- 
class saving are extremely heavy, and that it is the best social 
economy that the state, from resources available for taxation, 
should itself provide against the main emergencies and uncer- 
tainties of working-class life (p. 105). 

Chapters IX, X, and XI, though rather diffuse, contain, per- 
haps, the best discussion of consumption in modern economics. 
Mr. Hobson begins by pointing out (p. 106) that the ordinary 
analysis of demand throws very little light on welfare, since (1) 
it deals only with “felt wants,” that is to say only with things 
desired, and not with things desirable, and (2) it takes for granted 
the existing distribution of incomes. He proceeds to distinguish 
the organic, industrial, and conventional elements in the “standard 
of comfort,’’ and discusses, with much acuteness, the nature of 
each. Regarding conventional consumption, some of his readers 
will think that he is too sympathetic toward working-class expen- 
diture on drink, funerals, and the like (pp. 127-8). But the 
cruel and stupid view, not yet extinct, that thrift is a sufficient 
cure for poverty, invites excessive reactions. 

In Chapter XII, “The Human Law of Distribution,” it is 
urged that the ideal distribution of income is according to indi- 
vidual needs, a familiar thesis reinforced with some fresh illus- 
trations and arguments. 

In Chapter XIII, on “the Human Claims of Labor,” Mr. 
Hobson suggests that “‘the real demand” of the Labor Move- 
ment ‘“‘is that labor shall no longer be bought and sold as a dead 
commodity subject to the fluctuations of demand and supply in 
the market, but that its remuneration shall be regulated on the 
basis of human needs of a family living in a civilized country” 
(p. 190). Hence the movement for the minimum wage and the 
method of payment by salary, wherever possible, in preference to 
payment by time or piece. “The chief fight is for a secure 
weekly income, or for conditions of employment which lead up 
to this” (p. 196). 

Chapter XV, on “the Distribution of Leisure,” is sane and 
well-phrased. The better-paid workers show a healthy willing- 
ness to take part of their share of industrial progress in leisure 
instead of wages (p. 233). Leisure “supplies a counterpoise to 
specialization by the opportunity it gives for the exercise of the 
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neglected faculties” (p. 237). Moreover, “leisure is a prime 
essential of democratic government. There can be no really 
operative system of popular self-government so long as the bulk 
of the people do not possess the spare time and energy to equip 
themselves for effective participation in politics and to take a 
regular part in deliberative and administrative work”’ (pp. 248-9). 
Most of the remainder of the book, from Chapter XVI on- 
wards, is rather thin and disappointing. There is a discussion of 
the basis of property, in which Mr. Hobson, like most other 
economists, quite misses the paramount importance of the insti- 
tution of inheritance. ‘Setting property upon an intelligible 
moral and social basis”’ (p. 297), is an admirable phrase, but as 
expounded by Mr. Hobson an extremely vague process. A 
necessary preliminary is to face the fact that unequal inheritance 
of property is the chief cause of unequal incomes from property, 
and to consider what new restrictions, if any, should be placed 
on freedom of bequest, and what further taxes on inherited wealth. 
Chapter XX, on “the Social Will as an Economic Force,” is 
not merely nebulous, but positively mischievous. There is 
enough sloppy, muddle-headed thinking on economic and political 
questions already, without Mr. Hobson’s invitation to “conceive 
‘society as a being capable of thought and feeling”’! (p. 305). 
Yet, on the whole, Mr. Hobson’s book is comprehensive and 


stimulating, and deserves to be widely read. But some of his 
arguments are very vulnerable. 


Hue Datton. 
London, England. 


THE FounDATIONS OF CHARACTER. By Alexander F. Shand, 
M.A. London: Macmillan & Co., 1914. Pp. xxxi, 532. 


Mr. Shand is a well-known psychologist who has made it his 
business in this book to formulate certain laws of the working 
of primary emotions. As he points out, psychological interest 
in this matter is as rare in the older school of English writers, 
with the exception of Shakespere, as it is common in the older 
school of French writers. He formulated a number of laws with 
much care and precision in a way that must seem obvious to 
those who have studied character empirically. An English 
lawyer of the old school who picked up his legal knowledge by 
rule of thumb might as well understand the scope and object 
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of a legal text-book as the student of character may misunder- 
stand the scope and object of this book, but Mr. Shand soundly 
contends that the young might learn much by acquiring a general 
knowledge of his formule as an introduction to practical life. 
Proverbs of course come as near as anything we have at present 
to formule of this kind and are likely to impress all the more as 
they are concrete and colored instead of being abstract and 
neutral. Take, for instance, Mr. Shand’s formula about sorrow. 
“Sorrow tends to be diminished by the close precedency and by 
the remembrance of other sorrow in our experience, and again 
by the perception of signs of sorrow round us and in some, though 
in a less degree, by the knowledge of such suffering.’”’ The 
mature reader’s first impulse is to say he has learned nothing 
that he did not know before, and he might feel the same about 
Aristotle’s famous description of the characteristics of youth, 
middle life, and old age in the Rhetoric. Yet the mere analysis 
of a formula that seems obvious leads to the acquisition of fresh 
knowledge. For example, the analysis of sorrow by Mr. Shand 
necessarily provokes further reflection on his own observations. 
Adam Smith very wisely remarks that the best cure for sorrow 
is to frequent the society of those who know nothing of our 
troubles. To follow such advice and generally to try and shake 
off sorrow may lead to surprising reactions such as may be ob- 
served in their most naked form at any Irish wake. Mr. Shand 
does not mention this but he provokes the reflection. The occa- 
sional codifying statutes in English law such as the Partnership 
Act, 1890, may not convey much that is new, e. g., to practising 
lawyers in 1890 but they clarify the principles, e. g., those of the 
law of partnership that have been applied since 1890. 

For this reason, Mr. Shand’s book should be in the hands of 
all teachers and especially of the young themselves. It has been 
welcomed in medical circles just as Darwin’s ‘‘ Expression of the 
Emotions” was. The literary references are exceedingly inter- 
esting, and the examples chosen from real life show shrewd and 
astute observation. 

Mr. Shand writes very well but perhaps not quite concisely 
enough: one misses the pointed style of Adam Smith, such as we 
get in his remark :—“ And if we consider all the different passions 
of human nature, we shall find that they are regarded as decent 
or indecent just in proportion as mankind are more or less dis- 
posed to sympathize with them.”’ His book nevertheless is in 
Vol. XXV.—No. 2. 10 
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the best tradition of the eighteenth century and for that very 
reason it may not appeal as strongly and widely as it should. It 
is new, its methods satisfy no biological or physiological curiosity, 
it is uncompromisingly abstract. It would be read with more 
curiosity in France than in England. But its sterling merits 
will at least attract the attention of the intellectually curious 
and perhaps in time lead to the British public interesting itself in 
problems of character and exercising its imagination in that 
direction. Anyone who considers such activity unnecessary had 
better read the next newspaper report of an ethical address or 
the remarks of a British judge to a criminal before passing sen- 
tence. 
E. 8. P. Hayngs. 


London, England. 


CHRISTIANITY AND Economic Screncz. By W. Cunningham, 
London: John Murray, 1914. Pp. viii, 111. 


This is a course of very pernicious and reactionary lectures by 
a prominent ecclesiastic of the Church of England. Nominally, 
the lectures deal with “the influence of religious conceptions 
‘ upon the historical development of economic doctrines and 
theories,” but the arrangement is unsystematic and the style 


heavy and rambling. 

If Dr. Cunningham is wholly to be believed, the Middle Ages 
were England’s Golden Age. “The belief that God is the one 
supreme owner underlies the medieval treatment of all questions” 
of property (p. 9). Work was commonly regarded both as a 
privilege and a duty (pp. 26-7), and the monastic system is “a 
standing witness to the effectiveness of spiritual influences in the 
affairs of secular life” (p. 36). The history of the monasteries, 
or at any rate, his own expurgated history of them, encourages 
Dr. Cunningham “to cherish hopes of the regeneration of society 
that may be accomplished, if spiritual influences are syste- 
matically and wisely brought to bear on the complicated prob- 
lems of our own day” (p. 37). 

On the other hand, “No wholesome human sentiments attach 
themselves to the advance of modern civilization.. . . Despite 
its discomforts and limitations, life in the Middle Ages was so 
far satisfying that few would have thought it either possible or 
desirable to get away from it altogether; but there are very few in 
our day who profess to find the conditions of modern life satis- 
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fying in any sense at all’ (pp. 83-4). Dr. Cunningham looks 
also to various “national policies” for the “regeneration” of 
modern England. “It was the glory of the Elizabethan. age 
that Englishmen awoke to a sense of a national mission to exercise 
an active influence for good on distant peoples” (p. 97). Gold 
and rumors of gold had, apparently, no more influence on those 
Elizabethan crusades, than on a more recent ‘‘mission”’ in South 
Africa, of which, needless to say, Dr. Cunningham heartily ap- 
proves. 

The argument, inevitable in all Dr. Cunningham’s writings, 
for a protective tariff, here called a “national economic policy,” 
follows in due course (pp. 106-7), and the conclusion of the whole 
matter is that “‘it is glorious to attain a sense of national mission: 
Success or failure in the art of war depends on conditions that 
lead to success or failure in other arts; the benefit to character 
lies not in the fighting itself, but in the possession of ideals for 
which the citizen feels that it is worth while to make a sacrifice” 
(p. 108). Truly an astonishing peroration, worthier of Kipling 
in high fever than of an authoritative emissary of the ‘ Prince 
of Peace!”” These lectures were delivered before war broke out 
in Europe. Dr. Cunningham must be happier now. 

Hueu Datron. 


London, England. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


THE CavusE AND CurRE or Crime. By C. R. Henderson. National 
Social Science Series. Chicago: A. C. McClurg and Co. 16mo., pp. 
175. 50 cents net. 

In this little book Professor Henderson has in mind an audience, not of 
specialists, who do not need or read handbooks, but the great body of 
citizens in our democracy who are ignorant of the very facts of the subject 
to say nothing of their duty to change the conditions. Accordingly, the 
positions are very conservatively taken and the interest focused on the 
power that lies in the man in the street, and particularly the man in the 
pew to remedy evils that lie very close to his own dwelling. The reader 
is enjoined to visit his nearest prison and jail and compare it with a stand- 
ard set forth in the book. There are ten chapters concerned with the 
Causes of Crime, Reactions against Crime, Methods of Procedure, Prisons, 
Administration of Punishment, Prevention, etc., closing with a chapter 
on The Power of Religion. In this last, the discussion is not, as one would 
at first be led to expect, a discussion of what religion will do for a criminal, 
but rather what religion ought to impel the reader of the book to do for 
the relief of intolerable conditions. The purpose which is evident through- 
out the book is not to startle the scholar with a new theory, but to attempt 
to overcome the worst of all the enemies of progress, the inertia of good 


—— ELLSWORTH Faris. 
The University of Chicago. 
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Waar Men Live By: Work, Puay, Love, Worsurp. By Richard C, 
Cabot. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1914, 
Pp. xxi, 336. $1.50 net. 

This delightfully written book sets forth many familiar truths in a 
charming and unfamiliar manner. There is no attempt to break new 
ground in theory but an evident recognition of the fact that much of the 
ground already broken is still lying fallow and needs to be put into a 
high state of cultivation. The personality of the author as it is revealed 
in these pages is of a genial, comfortable, optimistic physician who finds 
the traditional morality and faith quite sufficient for himself and who is 
mainly concerned in having us live up to what we know. The chapter 
on Jewels and the one on The Glory of Raw Materials are most —" 

.F, 


Prosiems oF Cuitp WELFARE. By George B. Mangold. New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1914. Pp. xiv, 522. 

This is a scholarly and comprehensive volume dealing with the prob- 
lems of childhood in practically every phase. The author points out that 
as society becomes broader in its outlook it accords more and more rights 
to its children. Having provided for the life and health of the children, 
society must assure them an education with an opportunity to play, 
and freedom from toil. So much for normal childhood. The defective 
children must likewise be taken care of since they are not in any way 
responsible for their misfortunes. Society owes them the comfort and 
care necessary to provide them the means of acquiring a decent living, 
and to prevent them from becoming a burden to themselves or to others, 
. These general considerations give an insight into the specific problems 
that society is bound to occupy itself with in order to fulfill its obligations 
to those who are dependent for their welfare upon it. Dr. Mangold has 
brought together much valuable material bearing upon the nature of 
these problems, and also such data as can be gathered from the various 
sources indicating how some of these problems are being attacked, and 
with what success they are being met. A selected bibliography of eighteen 
pages is printed for the guidance of the reader. 

J. Kantor. 


Mopern Inpustry: In Relation to the Family, Health, Education, 
Morality. By Florence Kelley. New York: Longmans, Green, and 
Co., 1914. Pp. 147. 

f¥ A wide and varied experience lies behind the serious indictment which 

Mrs. Kelley draws against modern industry. There have been more 

extensive studies of single topics but perhaps nowhere could one find 

within the same space so comprehensive a statement of the dangerous 
tendencies of modern industry, not only in the more commonly noted 
relations to health, but in the less frequently exploited spheres of family 
and morality. The chief query is whether in painting the picture in 
nearly uniform black, the author is as effective as though some of the 
lighter shades were recognized. The lines of possible improvement 
emphasized are through legislation or other social control. The part 
which engineers and some enlightened employers play in the matter would 
seem to be worthy of mention, and asa minor point it might be added 
that the author is scarcely aware of the extent to which college and uni- 
versity teaching of ethics deals with the present conditions of industrial 
society. The few, of whom the author has been one of the foremost, 
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who so long seemed almost alone in their efforts for better conditions, 
have perhaps gained more recruits than they know. 


Tue ABOLITION OF Poverty. By Jacob H. Hollander. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1914. Pp. 122. $0.75. 

The title of this lucid and authoritative book written by an economist 
is itself an indication of how far we have come since the time when eco- 
nomic laws were regarded as not only explanations of why things are 
as they are but likewise as a reason why they could never be any different. 
The doctrine of the general body of economic students is now declared 
to be “that poverty, understood as economic inefficiency, is an incident 
of industrial evolution, not an essential of economic structure; that its 
presence implies maladjustment, not normal working; that its control 
may be effected by wise social policy, and that its ultimate disappearance 
is a fair inference from the facts of economic experience.” Successive 
chapters on the Social Surplus, Distribution of Income, Rate of Wages, 
The Unemployed and the Unemployable, point out, not indeed immediate 
cures for all types of poverty, but the lines along which steady progress 
may be made if once the public mind is ready to undertake large measures 
in resolute spirit under scientific guidance. “The conquest of poverty 
looms up as an economic possibility, definitely within reach—if only 
society desires it sufficiently and will pay enough to achieve it.” 


JEwIsH IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED States 1881-1910. By Samuel 

Joseph. New York: Columbia University Press, 1914. Pp. 209. 

An excellent study of Jewish immigration to the United States during 
a period of thirty years, with its causes and characteristics. Among the 
characteristics having an ethical bearing are mentioned the permanence 
of Jewish settlement, and the fact that Jewish immigration is essentially 
a family movement. It is pointed out that family immigration, which is 
closely connected with permanent settlement, gives vitality to the spirit 
of social solidarity, andl coated responsibility. 


Tue Ccirure oF ANCIENT IsraEL. By Carl Heinrich Cornill. Chicago: 

The Open Court Pub. Co., 1914. Pp. 167. 

This little volume consists of a collection of five papers by various 
translators, dealing with the history and education of the early Hebrews. 
The education of the early Hebrews was directed toward the end of solidi- 
fying the family at the head of which was the father, who ruled as an 
absolute monarch. Upon such a basis it may be surmised that the train- 
ing each member received was rigid and made for an adequate preparation 
for the battles of life. This type of training Professor Cornill states has 
reflected upon the staying powers of the race. The book closes with an 
instructive estimation of the Psalms as Weltliteratur. 


War’s ArrermaTH. By David Starr Jordan and Harvey Ernest Jordan. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914. Pp. xxx, 104 

A preliminary report of an inquiry made into the effects of war upon 
human stock as tested by conditions in certain parts of Virginia and 
Georgia. It was found impracticable to make a mathematical estimate or 
rigid calculation of race loss, but large numbers of representative men were 
interviewed and the result formulated in thirty propositions which were 
in turn put in a questionnaire and sent. widely through the South for 


comment and criticism. A summary of this is given, leaving the reader 
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largely to draw his own inferences. ‘A just weighing of all this evidence, 
howéver, leaves a decided balance in favor of grave racial hurt in conse- 
quence of war, and this certainty is cumulative, becoming more definite 
with the consideration of each new area.” 


RELIGIous DEVELOPMENT BETWEEN THE OLD AND THE NEW TESTAMENTS, 
By R. H. Charles. New York: Henry Holt & Company. Pp. 252. 
The Home University Library. 

This is a clear and interesting presentation of the results of studies 
which show that there was no “period of silence” between the Testa- 
ments. On the contrary that period was one of great intellectual activity 
and advancing moral insight. The realization of this fact has been hin- 
dered by the exaltation of the Law by Jewish tradition as the completion 
of revelation. To some extent the Apocrypha, but mainly the Pseu- 
depigrapha, written between 180 B. C. and A. D. 100, show the trans- 
formation of the entire world of Old Testament conceptions. This 
literature was probably written for the most part in Galilee where the seer: 
and the mystic developed a freer attitude and expression than the legalists 
of Judea. From this center came Jesus and eleven of his disciples. The 
author traces the development of the conceptions of the Kingdom of 
God, The Messiah, The Future Life, and the doctrine of Man’s Forgive- 
ness of His Neighbor. The ethical progress in the idea of forgiveness is. 
particularly impressive. In the Old Testament the penitent could accept 
and enjoy the divine pardon and yet cherish the most bitter feelings 
towards his personal enemy. “A Jew, however, if he chose to act towards 
his personal enemy, could justify his conduct from his sacred writings.” 
From the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, a work of the second century 
B. C., quotations are given which are remarkably perfect parallels in 
thought and diction of Luke XVII: 3, and Math. XVIII: ee 


PuiLosopry, Wuat Is It? By F. B. Jevons. New York: G. Putnam’s 

Sons, 1914. Pp. v, 172. 

This volume consists of five popular lectures on Philosophy. It en- 
deavors to show that Philosophy is an attempt to find the meaning of 
experience as a whole. The conviction that experience as a whole is the 
conviction that there is a perfect Personality, who is God. The ethical 
implications, if any are intended, are to be found in the relation of the 
imperfect to the Perfect Personality. 


Women WorkKERs IN SEVEN Proressions. By Edith J. Morley (Editor). 
London: George Routledge and Sons, Limited, 1914. Pp. xiv, 318. 


VocaTIONS FOR THE TRAINED WomaN. By Eleanor Martin and Margaret 
A. Post. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1914. Pp. xvii, 175. 
These two volumes consist of numerous-studies made with a view to 

eae women in profitable and congenial employment. The first is 

ased on investigations conducted in England; the second on work done 
in New England, particularly in Massachusetts. The employments con- 
sidered are of many varieties, comprising among others, medicine and 
surgery, various kinds of teaching, social service, and even agriculture. 

The work represented by these volumes when it is seriously considered 

uncovers a host of problems that have an obvious ethical bearing. There 

are at once suggested the questions that arise from the relation of such 
two factors as, the expectation of receiving a salary which should ade- 
quately represent services rendered, and the facts of supply and demand. 
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AppeARANCES. By G. Lowes Dickinson. New York: Doubleday, Page 

& Co., 1914. Pp. x, 221. 

The “ Appearances” are impressions of India, China, Japan, and Amer- 
ica. Underneath the comments of a keen even if extraordinarily narrow- 
minded observer is the attempt to present the fundamental antipathies 
between West and East. India stands pre-eminently for the religion 
of the Eternal, the West for the religion of Time. China and Japan rank 
rather with the West than with India. The author’s esthetic sympathies 
are largely with the East. On the other hand, the West, hateful and 
fatuous as are many of its inventions and its modes of industry, is adven- 
turous on a quest “to secure a society more just and more humane.” 
The part which deals with America, as the author says in his preface, 
has a note of exasperation. The temper, in fact, is quite similar to that 
which one finds at present in Teutonic discussions of England. Without 
any of the difficulty which Burke felt in drawing an indictment against 
a whole people and without any of the discrimination which we like to 
associate with scholarship, Mr. Dickinson writes down the American 
“from east to west, from north to south, everywhere and always the same 
—masterful, aggressive, unscrupulous, egotistic . . . valuing nothing 
but success . . . a predatory, unreflecting, naif, precociously accom- 
plished brute.” America has “contributed so far nothing to the world 
except material prosperity.” An American is obliged to wonder a little 
just how much of America Mr. Dickinson saw, and to venture a query as to 
whether such wholesale and unqualified damnation and scarcely qualified 
contempt should really be published unless supported by a broader obser- 
vation than is evidenced. Fortunately Mr. Bryce was not satisfied with 
“appearances” but thought it worth while to study America. 
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